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Che New York Srhonl of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING : 
EDWARD. Df. DEVINE) Dire ctiom 


INSTITUTE IN 


Play and Recreation 


February 1-28, 1914 


GEORGE E. JOHNSON, Conductor 


Formerly Superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
Playground Association and Professor 
of Play in the University of Pittsburgh 


FOR employed secretaries of ‘play and recreation associations or commissions, and 
superintendents, supervisors and directors of play and recreation centers, who can 
take a leave of absence for one month and devote their entire time for that period to an 
intensive program consisting of a judicious combination of lectures, discussions, ex- 
cursions, demonstrations, personal consultation, and field work. 


PLAN OF THE INSTITUTE 


(1 To observe problems as illustrated in a great American metropolis, and some of the attempts—public, 
private, and commercial—to meet these problems. / 

(2. To bring together in discussion and conference members of the institute and leading play and recrea- 
tion experts. 

(3) To determine as far as possible the scientific principles that should underlie play and recreation work. 

(4) To note the application of these principles to play and recreation problems. 


Send us the name of some one who should be invited to attend 


(> Read this page next month. Send for announcement of the full two-year professional course in Social Work. 


A Word with Our Book-Buyers 


The announcements of leading publishers 
in these pages will help you solve some 


Christmas gift problems. 
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HE ELANDBOOK of 
NATURE-STUDY 


By ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 


Lecturer in Nature-Study, Cornell University, solves 
the Christmas present question for the boy or girl, 
the teacher, the friend and the home. 

It has the flavor of the woods, the fields and 


the streams. 


It is replete with life histories and 
graphic stories of insects, fishes, animals, birds, 
flowers and plants. 
constellations in a simple but effective manner. It 
puts a live NATURE into Nature-Study. 
the attention. @ The Handbook of Nature-Study 


It tells about the stars and the 


lt grips 


A is used and endorsed by thousands of parents, 


Supt. R. I, Hamilton, Vincennes, Ind., writes: 
Kindly send us 12 copies of the Handbook of Nature- 
Study. Our teachers find it indispensable. 


From a Mother: It is just exactly what I have 
wanted for my little ones. 

Prof. Charles Edward Lincoln, Supt. Nature-Study, 
Los Angeles, Cal.: The Handbook of Nature-Study 
has such a clear presentation of essential facts and 
has so much of suggestion in every page as to be 
invaluable to every teacher. 


Prof. H. G. Perry, Arcadia Univ., Wolfville, N.S.; 
No other single book on Nature-Stu Ils so many 
needs of the school, and contributes so much to the 
information of the home in so clear and practical, 
and in so impressive and attractive a manner. 

Prof. Geo. A. Cornish, Lecturer in Science, Univ. 
of Toronto: It is the book the teachers have been 
hungering and thirsting for during the past years. 


The Comstock Pub. 


teachers and superintendents. Itis 
on the recommended list of State 
Educational Departments. 


Beautifully Illustrated, Handsomely Bound 
in Green Cloth, Stamped in Gilt. 


900 pages, 1000 illustrations, 234 lessons. 


Bound in one volume $3.25 Postage 40c. 
Bound in two volumes $4.00 Postage 50c. 


Upon request, personal cards will be en- 
closed and package shipped with a “Do not 
open until Christmas” label. 


Co. °$" Ithaca, N.Y. 


“HER CHRISTMAS EVE” 


By MRS. S. L. TWIGGS 


Price 25c. postpaid 


Q The birth of the Christ Child in 
the heart of the leading character 
in this pretty booklet is the theme 
which the author has developed in 


a way so simple and at the same 
time so telling as to leave, in the 
mind of the reader, thoughts well 
worth while to dwell upon. 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


LIFE OF ELLEN H. RICHARDS 


By Carouine L. Hunt, net $1.50, 
postpaid $1.62, 


“Through this book Mrs. Richards 
still incites, by the ‘silent testimony of 
her noble life, to greater endeavor and 
optimism along all lines of social and ¢ 
educational service.” Boston Transcript. 


EUTHENICS 


By Etren H. Ricuarps, net $1.00. 


“Tf you need inspiration, read Euthen- 
ics by Mrs. Ellen Richards, read it 
earnestly from cover to cover. I know 
of no book with greater power of in- & 
spiration along the line of personal and 
public hygiene. It will give you the 
proper working spirit. It will give a 
definite idea of the purpose and scope 
of the work.’ Note to teachers, by a 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 


THE MODERN HOUSEHOLD 


By Marton Tarpot AND SopHONISBA P. 
BRECKINRIDGE, net $1.00. 


A study of the place of the home in 
the modern social structure. 


HOUSE SANITATION 


By Marion Taxzor, cloth $0.80, net. 


“T want to express my warm apprecia- 
tion of this splendid contribution to 
public health science. We have long 
been waiting for a book on this subject 
that could be safely recommended, and 
nothing could be better than Miss Tal- 
bot’s treatment of the subject.” Prof. 
C.-E. A. Winslow. 


HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES 


By CHarLorre M. Gress, net $1.25. 


The first public school text book to 
give a chapter to the Consumers League. 3 


STUDIES IN INVALID OCCUPATION 
By Susan E. Tracy, net $1.50. 


“This book should be on the shelves 
of eyery institution in the land in which 
the handicapped of whatever sort are 
housed.” The Survey. 


HOUSEKEEPING NOTES 


By Maser Hype Kirrrence, $0.80 net. 


“Tt requires no other recommendation 
than the name of Miss Kittredge, who 
had charge of the first Model Flat in 
New York, and to whom is due the 
extension of this practical method of 
improving the housekeeping of the tene- 
ments.” The Survey. 


RECIPES AND MENUS FOR FIFTY 


Prepared by Frances L. Smirtu, net $1.50. 


A new cook book for instittitions, con- 
taining practical recipes that have been § 
in use for years in the Boston School 
of Domestic Science. 


The above are some of our books. 
They may be bought from any dealer. 
Send for our lists. 


WHITCOMB & BARROWS 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Revell’s New Books-;Booksellers 


THAT 
Will Be Appreciated 


Sy 


WAYNE WHIPPLE 
Author of “The Story Life of Lincoln,” etc. 


The Story-Life of the Son of Man 


A Living Panorama of the Life of Christ 


Nearly a thousand stories from sacred and sec- 
ular sources woven into a continuous and com- 
plete chronicle of the life of the Saviour. Story 
by story, the author has built up from the best 
that has been written. mosaic like, a vivid and 
attractive narrative of the life of lives. Mr. 
Whipple’s life stories of Washington and Lin- 
coln, in the same uuique form, have both 
been conspicuously successful books, 


Illustrated, net, $2.50. 
CHARLES G. TRUMBULL 
Anthony Comstock, Fighter 


An authorized biography of this 
great fighter for purity. ‘he story is 
one of life-and-death adventure, 
moral and physical heroism, and in- 
comparable achievement. The de- 
tailed account of how all this was 
done is a most thrilling and re- 
markable story. 


Illustrated, net, $1.25. 


JOHN T. FARIS. D.D. 


CLARA _E. LAUGHLIN 


The Work-A-Day Girl 


A Study of Present-Day Conditions 
Few writers to-day have given more 
serious and sympathetic consideration to 

the difficulties which beset the American 
working girl. The book is frank and 
outspoken, but not too much so, for 

there is need of plain talk on a matter so 

vital to our social welfare. 


Illustrated, net, $1.50. 


CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY 


The Keeper of the 
Vineyard 


A Tail of the Ozarks 

This story of a ‘‘return to nature,” 

like the author’s ‘‘Master of the Oaks,”’ 

pulsates with real life. The scene lies 
in the Missouri Ozarks, a° melting pot 
wherein those who seek the solace of 
nature and a living from the soil fuse 

their lives with the natives of the Hills, 


lilustrated, $1,25 net, 


EDWARD 2 Witla ELLION GRIFFIS 
A. STEINER 


The 
Parable of 
the Cherries 


HEPBURN OF JAPAN 
By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D., L.H.D. 
Few books written to-day are so calculated to show 
old Japan in true colors and to reveal the amazinginflu- 
ence and work of American missionaries and teachers 
in the making of the new Japan as in this volume. 
$1.50 net, postpaid. 


° CHARLES H. LERRIGO 
Seeking Success oe arpa eee Avcall to a largerbroth- | HABEEB THE BELOVED 
A Companion to“ Mak- Doc Williams devoted half a life time By WILLIAM §. NELSON, D. D. 


ing Good. 
In this new volume Mr, 


to informing and soften- 


A deli ; apse d At f 
ing ne CnC hta ) toward delightful picture of life in Syria by a missionary ol 


many years’ experience. His thorough acquaintance 


A Tale of the Middle West 


Faris fully maintains the “The homely humor of the old doctor the stranger within our with the people has enabled him to write a story which 
reputation he has gain- _and his childlike faith in ‘the cure’ is so gates. transports the reader to this Land of the Book. 
ed as a writer of inspir- intensely human that he captures the Boards, net, 50 cents. 75 cents net, postpaid. 


ational literature for sympathy of the layman at once—a sym- 
boys and young men. 


These glimpses of 


pathy that hecomes the deepest sort of 
interest.””-—TopEKA CAPITAL. 


MARTHA_S. GIELOW 


ie ene Illustrated, net, $1.25. Uncle Sam Three Attractive Booklets 

men can hardly fail A Story of the Mountaineer Each 25 cents net, postpaid. 

to play an import- J.T. THURSTON The dramatic quality of this or- The ANGEL OF GOD’S FACE 

ant part in, form- Author of The Bishop’s Shadow,” etc. iginal little story of the southern e 

ing Tichhen ae mountain people grips the reader and By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., LL. D. 
makes an lrresistible appea fe} 1s 4, 

the readers, The Torch Bearer emotions. The author is widely known Dr. Van Dyke's readers are always helped by what 


B pees: he says and charmed by his manner of saying it. 
as askillful and realistic interpreter 4 of sae 


8 A Camp Fire Girl's Story f th life thro’ h di d 
eae ‘A story of Camp Fire life both in the eiasvicwel published worke: “Old The ARITHMETIC OF FRIENDSHIP 
: city meetings and in active camp in the Andy the Moonshiner,” ‘‘Mammy’s By AMOS R. WELLS 
$1.25. country. _An 2 eae tale. wae not Reminiscences,”’ etc. How friendship doubles, at least, the joys of life. ox 
only the initiated, but the unitiated as 
well.”’—WasHINGTON TIMES. TUR stented Set eens The INNKEEPER OF BETHLEHEM Lis 
Illustrated, net, $1.00. Ex-Senator Cannon’s Book By Rev. JAMES L. McBRIDE TS 
A 3 A fascinating story of the first Christmas Night that TN 
MARY STEWART Brigham Young and his reaches the heart. y 
Author of “Tell Me a True Story.” ° 
Th Sh h d f U All Mormon Empire Select other Gift Books from this 
ie ep era o S FRANK J. CANNON catalogue, sent on request, 


Stories of the Christ Retold for Children 
There isa touching beauty and clear- 
ness about Miss Stewart’s pictures of the 
Christ life which will ineffaceably im- 

press itself upon the child heart, 


Illustrated, net, $1.25. 


Dr. GEORGE L. KNAPP 


The lite story of the man who founded a Mo- 
hammedan kingdom in a puritan republic. The 
real inside facts about one of the most romantic and 
interesting characters in American history. 


Illustrated, net, $1.50. 


The Publishers will be pleased to send their list of New Books—about one hundred titles—upon application 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY citcxco: tas No. Watach aves 


Booksellers eee | Breathing the very spirit of good 

to the World will to men—and women—there is 
Any Book in the World \& no better gift on all the bookshelves 
in any language, promptly 


and safely delivered to any | than Edward T. Devine’s SPIRIT 
point on the Globe, through | OF SOCIAL WORK. Nine addresses 


BRENTANO’S 1| in his happiest vein. Particularly 
AIL ORDER SERVIC appropriate to give a social worker, 


Mish (abe, Telephone, Jlele 4 | or for a social worker to give some The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
iph, and Messenger Ser. associate just i Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, With Bldg 
vice given immediate and J 2 Yaverne on the Verse New York, 156 Fifth Avenue St. Louis, 313.8, Teuth St. 
intelligent attention, of a real interest in things social. Chicago, 5098. Wabash Ave. San Francisco, 400 Sutter St. 

BRENTANO: B : - Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. Portland, Ore. 132 Tenth St. 

ST RENTANO Sick ee y mail $1, of Survey Associates, Nashville, 415 ChurchSt, Pittsburgh, 204 Fulton Bldg. 


New York 


Inc., 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


<NSEY  NERX NERS OILS OI EO YES OD) KEY SONE IEE 


AS & 


a 


=> THE LIFE OF THE FLY 


7/) RELIGION IN SOCIAL ACTION 


jy THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD, 1865-77 


From unused original material, and with the deliberate 
judgment and splendid impartiality of the trained historian, 
Mr. Schouler adds this final and crowning volume to his 
HISTORY OF'THE UNITED STATES. $2.00 net. Post- 
age 18 cents extra. 
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**Had we lived I should have had a tale to tell of the hardihood, endurance, and courage of my companions which would 


have stirred the heart of every Englishman.”’ 


charts, etc. 


Captain Robert Falcon Scott 


Large 8vo, boxed, $10.00 net. 


(From the last entry in Captain Scott’s Journal) 


That Wonderful Tale is Told in 


Scott’s Last Expedition oh 


Being the journals of Captain Robert Falcon Scott, C. V. O., R. N., to- 
gether with the reports of the journey and the scientific work undertaken ¥ 
during the expedition. 

Edited by Leonard Huxley, with the assistance of the surviving mem- 
bers of the expedition and of Lady Scott. 

With photogravure frontispiece of Captain Scott and Dr. Wilson; facsimile reproductions 4 


of Captain Scott’s diary; 18 full-page illustrations in colors and 260 in black and white from 
the original drawings by Dr. E. A. Wilson, who perished with Captain Scott. Also with maps, Sx 


Two volumes of 500 pages each 


Expressage extra 


OUR ETERNITY By Maurice Maeterlinck 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. What 
of the future life? In his reply one of our greatest con- 
temporary philosophers and men of letters expresses his 
profound convictions. $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents extra. 


By J. H. Fabre 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Mar- 
vellously interesting life histories of the Fly, by the gifted 
scientist whose “Life of the Spider” was hailed as the most 
noteworthy book of any kind published during the first quar- 
ter of this year. $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents extra. 


By Graham Taylor 


President, Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy; 
Resident Warden, Chicago Commons Social Seitle- 
ment, etc. 


Throughout a busy lifetime the author has been at practical 
work the principles and methods for bettering the commun- 
ity which are here dealt with. With an Introduction by 
Jane Addams. $1.25 net. Postage 13 cents extra. 


ITALIAN YESTERDAYS By Mrs. Hugh Fraser 


Italy, the land where she was born and grew up, has in- 
spired the gifted sister of Marion Crawford to write a book 
which will rival her delightful and justly popular ‘“Remin- 
iscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife.”—Two vols., $6.00 net. 
Expressage extra. 


By JAMES 
SCHOULER 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ART By Julia B. DeForest 


Re-Edited, Revised, Rewritten by Charles Henry Caffin 


A famous old history of art, a classic in its way, brought up 
to date by one of the best known and best writers on art 
topics of the present day. New plates. 300 new illustra- 
tions. 8vo. $3.00 net. Postage 30 cents extra. 


RHYMES OF A ROLLING STONE By Robt. W. Service 


Author of “The Spell of the Yukon,” etc. 
Inspiring and full-throated as the blare of a trumpet, these 
virile poems by the Canadian Kipling appeal to all lovers 
of the big outdoor world. 


Tliustrated. $2.00 net. Postage 14 cents extra. 


A FOOL AND HIS MONEY By George Barr McCutcheon 


Author of “The Hollow of Her Hand.” 
“Both sparkling and healthful. It leaves a good, clean 
taste in the mouth,and ‘to such of its readers as are minded 
after their first harvest of enjoyment to glean in leisurely 
fashion from its pages, it will furnish not a little food for 
thought.”—New York Times. 


Illustrated. $1.30 net. Postage 13 cents extra. 


? By GEORGETTE LeBLANC 
THE CHILDREN Ss BLUE BIRD (Mine. Maurice Maeterlinck) 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. What 
could be a better book for the children’s Christmas than 
the story of that play which, in the past few years, has de- 
lighted multitudes of children? 


Beautifully illustrated in color and in black and white by 
Herbert Paus. $2.50 net. Postage 20 cents extra. 


THE TASTE OF APPLES By Jennette Lee 


Author of “Uncle William,” etc. “There never was quite 
such a book.’—New York Press. “The joy and beauty and 
satisfaction of the world are in it.’—Utica Press. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postage 13 cents extra. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of our New Books 


Publishers 
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HOLIDAY EDITIONS 


Kidnapped 


Being the Memoirs of the Adven- 
tures of David Balfour. By Roprert 
Louis STEvENSoN, With 14 full-page 
illustrations, title-page and cover, re- 
produced in full colors, and lining 
paper, by N. C. Wyeth. 

$2.25 net; postage extra. 


If You Touch Them They Vanish 


By GoUvERNEUR Morris. Illustrated 
in color by Charles 8S. Chapman. 
$1.00 net; by mail $1.09. 


The Toiling of Felix 
By Henry vAN Dyke. With 4 paint- 
ings in color by Herbert Moore, and 
decorations by Edward B. Edwards. 
$1.50 net; by mail $1.69. 


The Wind in the Willows 


By KENNETH GRAHAME, With 10 
full-page illustrations, cover, lining 
paper, and titlepage, all in full 
color, by Paul Bransom. 

$2.00 net; postage extra. 


ART 
Art in Spain 


By Marcen, Dirunarot, of Paris. 
$1.50 net; postpaid $1.65. 


Art and Common Sense 


By Roya Cortissoz, Art Editor of 
the New York Tribune. 12mo. 
$1.75 net; postage extra. 


Mural Painting in America 


By Epwin H. BLAsnurietp. With nu- 
merous illustrations. 
$2.00 net; postage extra. 


Art Museums and Schools 


Four Lectures by G. STANLEY HALL, 
Krenyon Cox, Stockton AxsoN and 
OLIVER S. TONKS. $1.00 net. 


Colonial Furniture in America 


By Luke Vincent Lockwoop. With 
869 illustrations of representative 
pieces. Two large volumes. 


$25.00 net; expressage extra. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Reminiscences of a _  Soldier’s 
Wife: An Autobiography 


By Mrs. Joun A. LoGan. With por- 
traits and other illustrations. 


$2.50 net; postage extra. 


Charles Scribner’s 


Autobiography of George Dewey, 
Admiral of the Navy 


Fully illustrated. 
$2.50 net; by mail $2.69. 


Early Memories 


By Senator Henry Casot LopceE. 
$2.50 net; postage extra. 


The United States and Mexico, 
1821=1848 
A History of the Relations between 
the Two Countries from the Inde- 
pendence of Mexico to the Close of 
the War with the United States. By 
Grorce L, Rives, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of State. With many ex- 
cellent maps. Two volumes. 
$8.00 net; postage extra. 


American and English Studies 
By Wuitetaw Rerp, former Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James. Two 
volumes. 

2 vols. $4.00 net; postage extra. 


Narratives of the Indian Wars, 


1675=1699 
Edited by Dr. CHartes H. LINcoun. 
This new volume includes seven 
narratives dealing with the Indian 
wars in New England, especially 
King Philip’s War. 


Gentlemen Rovers 


By E. ALEeExXANDER POWELL. Tllus- 
trated. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 


Beyond the Old Frontier 


Adventures of Indian Fighters, Hunt- 
ers and Fur Traders. By G&rorGE 
Brirp GRINNELL. Illustrated. 

$1.50 net; postage extra. 


TRAVEL 


The Panama Gateway 
By JosepH BucKLIN BisHop, Secre- 
tary of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. Fully illustrated. 
$2.50 net. 


Pacific Shores from Panama 


By Ernest Perxorro. With 
trations by the author. 
$2.50 net; postage extra. 


The Republics of South and 
Central America 


Their Resources, Industry, sociology 
and Future. By C. REGINALD ENock, 
Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


illus- 


Sons 


+49) Fifth Avenue, New York 


The New World of the South: 
Australia in the Making 


By W. H. Fircuetrt, author of “Deeds 
That Won the Empire,” ete. 12mo. 
$1.75 net. 


LITERATURE AND POETRY 


Shakespeare as a Playwright 


By BranpER MATTHEWS. With col- 
ored frontispiece and illustrations. 
$3.00 net; postage extra. 


History as Literature and Other 
Essays 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 


The Pathos of Distance 


A Book of a Thousand and One Mo- 
ments. By JAMES HUNEKER. 
$2.00 net; postage extra, 


The Collected Works of Fran- 
cis Thompson 


In three volumes, each with fron- 
tispiece. Poems, two volumes, $3.50 
net. The Prose Writings, one vol- 
ume, $2.00 net. The set, $5.50 net. 


The Collected Poems of Alice 
Meynell 
$1.50 net. 


Last Poems. 


By Jurta C. R. Dorr. With portrait. 
$1.50 net. 


Plays by Galsworthy 
“Justice,” “The Little Dream,” and 
“The Eldest Son.” Second Series. 
$1.35 net. 


FICTION 


The Custom of the Country 


By Epirh WHARTON. 
$1.35 net; postage extra. 


The Dark Flower 


By JoHn GALSworTHy. 
$1.35 net; postage extra, 


Bendish 
‘A Study in Prodigality. 
RICE HEWLETT, 
$1.35 net; by mail $1.47. 


David Malcolm 
By Netson Luoyp. 


$1.35 net; postage extra. 


Marsh Lights 


By Heten Huntineron, author of 
“The Moon Lady.” $1.35 net. 


By MAv- 
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Helpful Books 


for 


Your Child To-day 
and To-morrow 
By Sidonie Matzner 


Gruenberg, — Secretary 
Children’s Literature 
Committee Federation 
for Child? Study, 12 
illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. Post- 
paid, $1.37. 

This book deals in a 


most practical and helpful 
manner with those perplex- 
ing problems that confront 
parents during the formula- 
tive period of childhood. 
The topics discussed in- 
clude reasoning, fear, will, 
obedience, imagination, pun- 
ishment, plays and games, 
ideals, lies, adolescence, 
heredity, playmates and 
friendships, etc. 


When to Send for 
the Doctor 


And What to do Before the 
Doctor Comes 


By Dr. F. E, Lippert and 
Dr. Arthur Holmes. 
Sixteen full-page illus- 
trations and _ frontis- 
piece in color. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.25 net. Post- 
paid, $1.37. 
“The best book of its 


kind which I have ever 


seen.”—Mrs. Mary I. Wood, 
Manager, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 


To fathers, mothers and 
teachers the critical ques- 
tion must occur again and 
again, “Shall we send for 
the doctor?” To answer 
this query in the simplest 
manner possible, this book 
has been written. 


——__— 


Principles of Char. 
acter Making 


By Arthur Holmes, 
Ph.D., Dean of Facul- 
ties, Pennsylvania State 
College. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25 net. Postpaid, 
$1.37. 

Teachers and parents will 
find this book of great 
value as a basis for child 
training. 


finliday Bonks 


4. B. Lippincott Company 
Publishers Philadelphia 


Complete Holiday Catalogue Mailed on Request 


THE GREATEST NOVEL OF THE YEAR 
HALL CAINE’S Masterpiece 


The Woman Thou Gavest Me 


Being the Story of Mary O’Neil 
Four large editions of this wonderful romance were 
printed within five weeks of publication. It is unques- 
tionably the book of the year, and has been the greatest 
literary sensation known in America or England in years. 
$1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.50. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


The Curious Lore of Precious Stones 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M., Phd., D.Sc. 
With numerous plates in color and double-tone. S8vo. 
Cloth, decorated in blue and gold, gilt top. Boxed, 
$5.00 net. Postpaid, $5.25. 

Being a Description of Their Sentiments and Folk- 
Lore, Superstitions, Symbolism, Mysticism, Use in Medi- 
cine, Protection, Prevention, Religion and Divination. 
On Crystal Gazing, Birth Stones and Royal Jewels. 


Lady Laughter 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. Illustrated in color 
by Gayle Hoskins. With page decorations in tint 
and decorated title-page by Edward Stratton Hollo- 
way. 12mo, Handsome cloth, Boxed, $1.50 net. 
Postpaid, $1.67. 

The Barbour holiday book this season is a real pleas- 
ure-giving combination. The colored illustrations, the 
beautiful binding, the excellent letterpress, the page dec- 
orations, and the title, ‘“Lady-Laughter,’” are all in per- 
fect harmony with the story, which is in Mr. Barbour’s 
happiest vein. 


Tales from Washington Irving’s Traveller 
Pre ane egee illustrations in colors, by GEORGE W. 


8vo. Cloth, with picture insert, decorative 
Boxed, $2.50 net. Post- 


lining papers. Gilt top. 
paid, $2.75. 

Mr. Hood has caught the spirit of the tales in his 

beautiful colored illustrations and decorative lining pa- 

pers. The letterpress is perfect, and the volume makes 


a very attractive and valuable gift book. 


Rose of Old Quebec 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. Author 
of “In Chateau Land,” ete. Frontispiece by M. J. 
Spero, and seven illustrations in double-tone. 12mo., 
Beautifully bound ‘in blue, white and gold. $1.25 
net. Postpaid, $1.37. 

This charming romance produced in attractive holiday 
style, is written in Miss Wharton’s inimitable and enter- 
taining manner. She has made use of the historical love 
affair between Lord Nelson, then a young Captain, and a 
Quebec beauty. 


The Book of the Epic 


By H. A. GUERBER, With 16 ‘illustrations, 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.12. ~ 
The author tells the story of every great epic in en- 
tertaining prose. A book of this character has long been 
needed, and should prove of great value and entertain- 
ment to the general reader who wishes to be familiar 
with the great works of literature. 


FUN AND ADVENTURE FOR BOYS 
On the Plains | Messmates 


fe Midshipman ‘‘Pewee”’ Clin- 
with Custer 


ton’s First Cruise 
By Prof. WM. O. STE- 
By EDWIN L, SABIN. 
Illustrated by Chas. H. 


“VENS, of the U. S. 
Naval Academy. Tl- 
lustrated by William 


Stevens, Frontispiece . Thomson. 12mo, 
in color. 12mo. Cloth. Cloth, $1.25 net. Post- 
$1.25 net. Postpaid, paid, $1.37. 

In this screamingly funny 
$1.37. and exciting story we fol- 


R low the further adventures 
pareky pol sill snday tls of “Pewee” Clinton and 


account of Ned Brewster’s | his messmates on their 
adventures on the plains, first European cruise. 
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VOCATIONS 
FOR GIRLS 


By E. W. WEAVER 


A book to help the right girl find 
the right place. The author is an 


authority on the subject. 
“Full of good advice by one who has 


had large experience.” — Bujialo News. 


“Of great value to any girl who 
has to think of earning her own liv- 
ing. We gladly recommend it.”— 
The Child Federation, Philudelphia, 


‘Full of definite and helpful infor- 
mation. I shall list it prominently.” 
—Wm. A, McKeever, Kansas Ag’l Vol- 
lege. 


12mo. Cloth. 75 centsnet. By mail 82cents. 


The A. S. BARNES CO., N. Y. 


READ 


The President 


and Mexico 


BY 


GEORGE HARVEY 


IN THE 


North American 


Review 


For December 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
NEWS-STANDS 


EVERY 7%. 
The Sur- 
vey can secure free a 
pamphlet containing a 
well-worked-out plan for 
the more systematic 
organization of a Graded 
Sunday School by address- 
ing The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 


INDEX FOR VOLUME XXX 


The index for Volume XXX (April 1, 1913 
to September 30, 1913) is now ready for mail- 
ing. It is regularly mailed to libraries only. 
Copies will be sent to other subscribers on 
request. 


THE SURVEY, 105 East 22d Street. New York 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


With Special Reference to American Conditions 


By I. M. RUBINOW, Chief Statistician, Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation; Lecturer on 
Social Insurance, New York School of Philanthropy; Former Statistical Expert, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor, $3.00 net. By mail, $3.20. 

Among the topics here treated exhaustively and authoritatively 
for the first time in English are:— 


Industrial Accidents; Employers’ Liability; Compensation Laws; Accident 
Insurance; Economic and Industrial Aspects of Disease; Sick Insurance; 
Age Insurance and Pensions; Pensions for Widows and Orphans; Insurance 
Against Unemployment, Etc. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPAN 


Special Clubbing Offers 


THE SURVEY. and any one of the twelve following magazines, each for a year, new 
or renewal, for the prices quoted opposite the name of the magazine: ; 


34 West 33d St. 
NEW YORK 


American Magazine ......... $4.00 | Harper’s Magazine ......... $6.25 
(regular) 4.50 (regular) 7.00 

McClure’s Magazine ........ 4.00 | Century Magazine .......... 6.25 
(regular) 4.50 (regular) 7.00 

Wrorld’s Work ............. 4.75 | Atlantic Monthly ........... 6.50 
(regular) 6.00 (regular) 7.00 

Review of Reviews .......... 4-75 | North American Review ..... 6.25 
(regular) 6.00 (regular) 7.00 

Independent ..........'..... 4-75 | American City ............. 3-50 
(regular) 6.00 ; (regular) 5.00 

Scribner’s Magazine ........ 5.50 | Everybody’s Magazine ...... 4.00 
‘ (regular) 6.00 (regular) 4.50 


THE SURVEY and any one of the following 50 leading magazines for the amounts 
shown in the club price column. Among these 50, we have included not only maga- 
zines of general circulation, but some of the most important professional journals and 


important newspapers. 


Regular Club Regular Club 
Price Price Price Price 
Amer. Jour. of Pub. Health $5.00 $4.50 | Garden Magazine ....... 3 $4.00 
Amer. Physical Hducation GoodwHealeny ys. sa 5 cent 4.00 3.50 
RUE VICW Ss cite aes cteeeincie 6.00 5.25 | Harper’s Weekly ...... 8.00 6.50 
Annals of the Amer, Aca- Journal of Outdoor Life 4.00 3.50 
demy of Pol. & Social Kansas City Star ....... 10.80 9.00 
SGIENCC Tats sypoometereltele 9.00 7.50 | LaFollette’s Weekly .... 4.0U 3.50 
Association Men ........ 4.00 3.50 EONS sarasota ere com eee 8.00 T(ePA5) 
Atlanta, Ga., Constitution 10.00 S200) avin S Ghuneies cae. tee 5.50 5.00 
POO KM hs hiya Nes osc lepseeeees 5.50 5.00 | Metropolitam ............ 4.50 4.00 
Boston Transcript ..... 200k LORS PRMasseskat ss eens cere 4.00 3.50 
California Outlook ...... 5.00 4:25 J) MVE CIDAIIDY dives heietecieees 4.00 3.25 
Child Labor Bulletin... 5.00 4:50 Ni @tlookware rennin eso. 6.00 5.25 
Child Welfare ... 055.5. 4.00 3.60 | Pearson’s Magazine ..... 4.50 4.00 
Christian. Herald sieeve 4.50 4:00. “isPlayeround see.ten eee 5.00 4.50 
Christian Register ~.... 6.00 5.60 | Popular Science Mo...... 6.00 5.50 
Churchman: 2400 e-store. 6.50 6:00 Sie PUD Chena ence cee 4.00 3.50 
Cleveland Plaindealer ... 8.50 7.00 | Psychological Clinic .... 4.50 4.00 
Collier’s Weekly ........ 5.50 4.50 | Scientific American ..... 6.00 5.40 
.Common Good of Roches- Springfield Republican .. 11.00 10.25 
UOT emiseti fe vous cyssiasat trees 4.00 3.25 | Suburban Life ......... 6.00 5.00 
Congregationalist & Chris- Sunset Magazine ....... 5.50 4.25 
tian Wiorldey st. .scssee tes 6.00 5.25 Town Development ..... 6.00 4.75 
Country Life in America 7.00 6.00 | Universalist Leader .... 5.00 4.50 
Grattsmans \ os... Belesotolek 6.00 5.00 AV isetlanice weer. eet ee 4.00 3.75 
Current Opinion ....... 6.00 5.00 | Vocational Education ... 4.50 4.00 
WISTS AEGT. sic eieliwie tse aps ofa. 4.50 4.00 Woman’s Home Compan- 
MOET IMAC tanaedeitcla > wise 4.00 3.50 Yonge oe cae 4.50 4.00 
PROPULTI Ee ts Masten tier ss, eters 5.50 5.00 Woman’s Journal ...... 4.00 3.50 


CANADIAN OR FOREIGN POSTAGE 1S ADDITIONAL 


The subscriptions: may be new, renewal or extension, either of The Survey or of the other magazine. 
Magazines may be sent to‘one or different addresses. We will quote prices on any publication not listed 
These offers are good only until January |, 1914. 


above. Remit in the way most convenient to you. 
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Our Slavic 
Fellow Citizens 


By EMILY GREENE BALCH 
Associate Professor of Economics, Wellesley 
College 


The first adequate attempt to un- 
tangle, for American readers, the in- 
tricacies of southeastern European 
immigration to this country. Based 
on two full years of life among the 
Slavs both here and abroad. Charm- 
ingly written. Profusely illustrated. 


8vo. 500 Pages. Price, postpaid, $2.50 


By Edward T. Devine 
The Spirit of Social Work 


Nine addresses, given at various times 
and places, comprising the author’s 
social philosophy. An _ enthusiastic 
statement of his belief that “ancient 
wrongs shall be righted.’ Price post- 
paid $1. 
Social Forces 
Twenty-five editorials from TH Sur- 
vey, discussing subjects of permanent 
interest. Price postpaid $1. 


The Family and Social Work 


A brief but telling textbook written 
for the International Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. Price postpaid 60 
cents. 


Lives of Social Workers 


Twenty Years at Hull House 


The autobiography of Jane Addams, 
New edition at reduced price, post- 
paid $1.50. 


A Sunny Life 


A biography of Samuel June Barrows, 
by his wife, Isabel C. Barrows. Price 
postpaid $1.62, 
Fifty Years of Prison Service 

The autobiography of Zebulon R. 
Brockway, for twenty years superin- 
tendent of Elmira Reformatory. Price 
postpaid $2, 


Visiting Nursing in the U.S. 


A practical guide and directory, by 
Ysabella Waters, associated with Lil- 
lian D. Wald at the Henry Street 
(Nurses’) Settlement, New York, 
Price postpaid $1.25. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 


The first of the social surveys, an undertaking that has profoundly influenced public opinion. 
In six large 8vo volumes, profusely illustrated with photographs, drawings, maps, 
charts and tables; fully indexed; decorative covers 


WOMEN AND THE TRADES 
By Elizabeth B. Butler. The first survey of 
the women-employing trades in an American 
city. Deals with 22,000 women on 400 payrolls. 
Price $1.50. By mail $1.72. 


WORK—ACCIDENTS AND THE LAW 
By Crystal Eastman. The causes and the re- 
sults—social, legal, industrial—of 500 fatal ac- 
cidents and 500 injury cases. Price $1.50. By 
mail $1.72. 


HOMESTEAD: The Households of a Mill Town 
By Margaret F. Byington. This volume, per- 
haps more than the others, tells in human 
values the story of life and labor which the 
Pittsburgh Survey unfolded. Price $1.50. By 
mail $1.70. 


THE STEEL WORKERS 
By John A, Fitch. The human element that 
goes into tonnage—the social unrest, the seven- 
day week, the twelve-hour day, the Speeding up, 
the bonus system, the repression of democracy 
among 70,000 men, Price $1.50. By mail $1.73. 


Two Volumes in Preparation 


THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 
By Robert A. Woods, John R. Commons. Flor- 
ence Kelley, Peter Roberts and others. Price 
$2.50. By mail $2.75. 


PITTSBURGH: The Gist of The Survey 
By Paul U. Kellogg, Director of the Piisbureh 
Survey, Editor Tom Survry. 


CORRECTION AND PREVENTION 


Four volumes prepared for the International Prison 
Congress. Edited by Prof. Charles R. Henderson, Ph.D. 


PRISON REFORM AND CRIMINAL LAW 
Part I, The story of prison reform in this country, in historical and biographical form, 
by the men whose lives have been closely linked with it. Part II, Criminal Law, by 
BHugene Smith. Price $2.50. By mail $2.66. Criminal Law separately, $1; $1.10. 


PENAL AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS 
A symposium, by sixteen specialists, on institutions through which American criminal 
law is enforeed. Price $2.50. By mail $2.70, 

PREVENTIVE AGENCIES AND METHODS 
By Charles R. Henderson. The fruit of the author’s long study of the subject as pro- 
fessor of sociology in the University of Chicago. Price $2. 50. By mail $2.68. 


PREVENTIVE TREATMENT OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN : 
By Hastings H. Hart LL.D., assisted by a score of associates in child-helping work. 
Price $2.50. By mail $2.70. 
The Set of four volumes. postpaid. $10 
Profusely illustrated with portraits, photographs, plans, etc, 


ee R Rone IN HOSPITALS | SAN FRANCISCO RELIEF SURVEY 
By Cannon, R.N. A study of the By Charles J. O’Connor and others. The 
eer icd gs handmaiden of medical science, i 
by the headworker of the social service ; 
department of the Massachusetts Gen- | 
eral Hospital. Price postpaid $1.50. 


CO-OPERATION IN NEW ENGLAND 
By James Ford, Ph.D. Includes co- 
operative associations of workingmen, 
and the grange and general co-operation | 
among farmers. Price postpaid $1.50. 


HANDBOOK OF SETTLEMENTS 
By Robert A. Woods and Albert J. 
Kennedy, of South End House, Boston. 
A directory of social settlements—their 
organization, work, publications, Price 
postpaid $1.50. 


story of the relief and _ rehabilitation 
under the Red Cross following the earth- 
quake and fire. Price postpaid $3.50. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING Among Work- 
ingmen’s Families in New York City 
By Robert Coit Chapin, Ph.D. <A de- 
tailed study of the economic status of 
non-dependent workingmen’s families, 
based on family budgets. Price post- 
paid $2. 


WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE IN 
EUROPE 
By Lee K. Frankel and Miles M. Dawson, 
A comprehensive report on European ex- 
perience. Price $2.50. By mail $2.70, 


“Making hay, making men.” 


—From Correction and Prevention. 


hUeseLL SAGE FOUNDATION PUBLICATIONS 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc., Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation, 105 East 22d St., New York 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY 
By Josephine Goldmark. The _ scientific 
basis of the growing movement for re- 
ducing the hours, the speed and the 
ies of factory work. Price postpaid 
SALESWOMEN IN MERCANTILE 
STORES 
By Blizabeth B. Butler. Hours, wages, 
night work, overtime, fines, cost of liv- 
ing among the women clerks of Balti- 
more. Price postpaid $1. 


WOMEN IN THE BOOKBINDING TRADE 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MAKERS 
By Mary Van Kleeck. Studies of the 
work and wages, the homes and lives of 
factory, women, Price postpaid $1.50 
each. 


CHILDREN — SCHOOLS 
SEE CORRE. CHILD AND THE 


By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Ph.D., 
and Edith Abbott, Ph.D. A _ study of 
ehildren in the Chicago Juvenile Court. 
Price postpaid $2. 


LAGGARDS IN OUR SCHOOLS 
By Leonard P. Ayres, Ph.D. A study of 
retardation and elimination in city 
school systems, .Price postpaid $1.50, 


AMONG SCHOOL GARDENS 
By M. Louise Greene, Ph.D. _Every sort 
and condition of school garden—how to 
plant, cultivate and “teach” them. Price 
postpaid $1.25. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 
By Luther H. Gulick, M.D., and Leonard 
P, Ayres, Ph.D. <A new and rewritten 
edition of the standard American work. 
Price postpaid $1.50. 
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Open the School House ! 


WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 
By Clarence A. Perry. A practical hand- 
book, based on the experience of many 
cities. Illustrated. Price postpaid $1.25. 


HOUSING REFORM 
By Lawrence Veiller, A handbook for 
use in American cities of all sizes. Price 
postpaid $1. 


THE ALMSHOUSE 
By Alexander Johnson. The construc- 
tion, management and social significance 
of the almshouse. Price postpaid $1.25, 


ONE THOUSAND 
HOMELESS MEN 
By Alice Willard Solen- 
berger, Price postpaid 
$1.25; 


CIVIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR GREATER NEW 
YORK 


Edited by James Bron- 
son Reynolds for the 
New York Research 
Council. Price postpaid 
$1.50. 
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Have You Read the REPORT of the FIRST YEAR of SURVEY ASSO- 


CIATES BOUND into the NOVEMBER 22d Issue ? 


Are YOU an ASSOCIATE? 


Are you a $10 Co-operating Subscriber and Member of this 
adventure in Co-operative Journalism? 914 readers enlisted 
as $10 co-operators the first 12 months ending September 30 


last. We have set out to muster a full thousand this second 
year. WILL YOU BE ONE? 


Panel from page 3 of the 1912-13 
report of Survey Associates. (This 
report will be sent under separate 
binding upon request). 

We want your help in making the 
1913-14 showing even better. 


THE SURVEY 
1912-13 


A YEAR OF STRENGTHENING 
FOUNDATIONS 


EDITORIAL 
Published 52 issues. 


Special features: 


Satellite Cities: A series by Graham Romeyn Taylor calling atten- 
tion to the special social problems of the industrial suburb; based 
on field work in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago and Birmingham. 

Fifty Years of Emancipation: a number edited by Miss Addams. 

Edison vs. Euclid: a symposium on the educational possibilities of 
the moving picture. 

Built up two new departments: 1. Social Invention in Industry. 
2. Church and Community. 


Realigned headquarters staff. 


MANUFACTURE 


Printed 61,050 more copies than the gross figure for 1911-12. 

At a saving in paper and printers’ bills, nevertheless, of $1087.89. 

Devised manufacturing unit which without loss of text will save $1000 
more in the year ahead. 

Developed issue scheme, securing greater uniformity and long-range 
control over size and runs. 


COMMERCIAL RECEIPTS 


Neited $1167.73 in handling books. 

Increased cash advertising receipts by $1134.06. 

Pie 8142 new subscriptions—2385 less than campaign year pre- 
ceding. 

Wrote 11,904 renewals, 2541 more than year preceding. 

Determined, after deliberate analysis of circulation problems, to place 
subscription rate at $3, as only sound basis. 


ADMINISTRATION 
Cleared our year. 
Installed cost accounting system of bookkeeping. 
Developed practical system of budgetary control. 


FINANCE AND MEMBERSHIP 


Four former contributors of $500 each renewed their contributions; five 
contributors of $1000 each. 

$25, $50, $100 and $250 contributors doubled their numbers. 

914 Co-operating Subscribers enrolled at $10 each, as against 649 the 
year before—an increase of over 40%. 

A membership of 1073 at close of first tweloe months as a co-operative 
undertaking. 
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THB SuRvEY AssocrarEs, INc., is an adventure in co-operative journalism; incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York, November, 1912, as a membership organization 
Membership is open to readers who become contributors of 
$10 or more a year. It is this widespread, convinced backing and personal interest which 
has made THE Survry a living thing, ; 


THe Survey is a weekly journal of constructive philanthropy, founded in the 90's by 
the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York. The first weekly issue of each 
month appears as an enlarged magazine number. 


From the start, the magazine and its related activities have been broadly conceived as 
an educational enterprise, to be employed and developed beyond the limits of advertising 
and commercial receipts, 


Price 


Single copies of this issue twenty-five cents. Co-operating subscriptions $10 a year. 
subscriptions $3 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. Canadian 75 cents. 
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The GIST of IT— 


«¢ NJ) IGHT seemed to lean in at the win- 

dows, breathless, to listen to a lit- 
tle fluttering heartbeat,’ writes Mrs. Ba- 
con of her children’s first serious illness— 
scarlet fever brought home from school. 
That, and Jacob Riis’s books, took her on 
her first visit to the slums. Out of it 
came the Indiana housing law. Page 245. 


PPEAL has been taken to Congress in 

the case of Madison Alley vs. the 

People. Sentence of death had been pro- 
nounced. Page 250. 


«6G AY, dad, when you vote for me, put 

a yes after the playground referen- 
dum.” That would be breakfast talk for 
election day if Dr. Hall’s family franchise 
went through. For he would give every- 
one a vote—fathers casting it for minor 
sons and mothers for daughters. A great 
balance of power would be taken from 
single men and drifters and given to fam- 
ilies. Page 259. 


HE very pith of the meaning of social 
insurance in a chapter from Dr. Rub- 
inow’s new book. Page 268. 


NE family, one house—UIm is realizing 
its ideal through municipal owner- 
ship of land. By paying 24 cents a day 
for 25 years a workingman becomes owner 
of his home, which meantime he has lived 
in. It’s not Socialism but Social reform, 
says Professor Ely. Page 253. 


6) ANNING boys’ hides’”—not for dis- 
cipline, but to cure tuberculosis. 
Page 232. 


J, DUCATION as growth—when the good 

round phrase came te apply to her own 
boy, Mrs. Johnson threw overboard the 
school system she had cherished and start- 
ed her School of Organic Education in 
Alabama. Page 237. 


(CANON BARNETT?’S influence shown 

in a remarkable series of quotations 
from his writings and those of his col- 
leagues. Page 261. 


COLORADO editors sifted the evidence 

in the coal miners’ strike, blue-pen- 
ciled the claims of both sides and pro- 
nounced judgment through editorial col- 
umns. A brand new method of arbitra- 
tion by the public. Page 232. 


ETAIL clerks in New York city are 

organizing a union which has already 

proved a factor in lessening Christmas 
shopping hardships. Page 231. 


HE latest charge against Judge Lind- 
__ sey, that he failed to protect young 
girls, has crumpled under careful analysis. 
Page 234. 


M ARIA MONTESSORI, the famous 

Italian teacher, was due to land in 
America this week for a series of lectures 
on her House of Childhood. 


[_ AST chance to shop early! 


Registered 
Trade Mark 


does best. 


“Jj Prices range as follows: 
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Embroidered Initials, 


Embroidered, |5c, 25c and 50c. 


Christmas Landkorchict. 


For Christmas Gifts, Handkerchiefs are always appropriate and welcome. They're 
one of the things of which one can’t have too many. A dignified and acceptable gift 
in these can be picked out at any price from 25c to $100 each. 


» Our Holiday assortment, which is now ready, comes fromArmenia, Madeira, France, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Ireland, each nation contributingthe kind of workwhich it 


We pack all Holiday purchases in dainty boxes bearing our spinning wheel trade 
is a guarantee of quality. We deal only in absolutely pure linen. 


For Women 
Hemstitched, 15c, 25c, 35c, 50c, $1.00 and up. 
iti 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and up. 


Embroidered, 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and 
Lace trimmed, 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and up. 


For Men 


Hemstitched in all weights and sizes, 25c, 35c, 40c, 50c, $1.00 and up. 
Embroidered, Initials, 25c to $1.00 and up. = 


For Children 


Hemstitched, 10c, 12%4c, 15c, 18c and 25c. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
5th Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y. 
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THE SHELTERING ARMS 


Objects of the Association 


“THE SHELTERING ARMS’’ 
opened October 6th, 1864, and re- 
ceives children between six and ten 
years of age, for whom no other 
institution provides, 


was 


President —\Wm. R. Peters 


Woodbury G. Langdon 
Charles B. Meyer 
Rev. John P. Peters, D. D. 


Treasurer —Charles W. Maury 
Secretary — Charles B, Meyer 


Vice- 


Presidents 


Trustees 


Woodbury G, Langdon 
Charles W. Maury 
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We shall be glad to send information and literature 
regarding The Sheltering Arms to anyone interested, 
particularly to those who are willing to contribute to a 
worthy institution. 


‘The Sheltering Arms”’ 


129th Street, Cor. Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 


ISSUES FOR OCTOBER I! 
AND 18 WANTED 


Unexpected demand has, so nearly exhausted 
the files of Tue Survey for October 11 and 18, 
1913, as to make it impossible to fill orders for 
back copies. : 

We should reatly avpreeiate it if readers 
who do not save their copies for binding would 
return these issues, 


John D. Barrett 

Lucius H. Beers 
Cortlandt Field Bishop 
Charles De Hart Brower 
Henry J. Camman 
Louis de F. Downer 
Harold Fowler 
Erskine Hewitt 


We Belicur— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 


fession. 

THAT right living should be the fourth “R”’ in 
education. 
HAT health is the duty and business of the in- 
dividual, illness of the physician. 

THAT the spending of money is as important as 
the earning of the money. 

THAT the upbringing of the children demands 


more study than the raising of chickens 


THAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 
—American School of Home Economics 
NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. ‘* The Profession of 
Home-making,’’ which gives details of home-study, domestic 
science courses, etc., It's F Bulletins: ‘‘Freehand Coox- 
ing.” 1Qcts.; “* 10cts.; ‘*The Up-to-Date 
Home,” 15 cts. 
Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Values,” 


Founded for advanced and _ hopeless 
cases, 


THE HOSPITAL AND HOUSE OF 
REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


at Inwood-on-Hudson, New York City, 
also has Bungalows for the incipient 
patients. Aid is asked for the little 
children in the new Pavilion recently 
opened, for which there is no main- 
tenance fund. The entire work is 
unique, in that the need of the patient 
alone determines his or her length of 
residence, It’s scope is in danger of 
being restricted unless the support ac- 
corded to it is more generous. Checks 
sent to William M. Cruikshank, Treas- 
urer, 59 East 59th Street, will be 
promptly acknowledged. 

Woopsury G. LANGDON, Pres. 

ANDREW C. ZABRISKIB, Vice-Pres., 

Howarp TOWNSEND, Sec’y. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, — 


Apartments, lours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, | 


‘““Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, I'he Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Expert organizer accustom- 
ed to raising funds for reform work, to. 
secure publicity, etc. Give references and 
full information. Address 1180 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


“ASSISTANT = Superintendent  and_ 
Steward of State Orphanage desires Sup- 
erintendency or Assistant Superintendency 
elsewhere, Northwest preferred.” Address 
“Orphanage,” SURVEY. 


REGISTERED nurse seeks position in 
settlement. or other welfare work. An in- 
teresting field desired rather than high 
salary to start. Address 1181 SurveEy. 


SCHOOLS 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at 
spare moments, in your home. You hear the 
living voice of a native professor pronounce each 
word and phrase. na surprisingly short time 
you can speak, a new language by the 


) LANGUAGE-P HONE METHOD 


combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


Disc or Cylinder Records—Send for 
Interesting Booklet and Particulars. 
The language-Phone Method 
970 Putnam Fldg., 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


BACKWARD CHILOREN 


Specially devised methods of individual instruction and recreation 
for children of retarded mental development. Close personal 
supervision over study and play. Beautiful and harmonious sur- 
roundings; tender care. The school is situated at the north end 
of New York City, with every advantave of the co intry, though 
conveniently near the city’s centre. Write for illustrated catalog. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 
238th St. and Riverdale Ave., New York City 


PUBLICATIONS 


‘THE PLACE OF JESUS 


in the Religion of To-day,’® and other Unitarian 
Literature SENT FREE on application to 
FIRST CHURCH, Marlboro and Berkeley Sts., BOSTON, MASS. 


LA FOLLETTE’S WEEKLY 


Tells you fearlessly, candidly, interest- 
ingly the inside of pals affairs--free to 
speak the truth and champion the cause 
orc one eriocrs cy and_ ae ieigehee 

subscription price, $1. er 
year. We will send you La Ponette’s 


10 WEEKS --- 10 CENTS 


if you'will send us the names of five per- 
sons interested in the progressive cause. 


La Follette’s Weekly, Dopt. S 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


BIND YOUR SURVEYS 
WEEK BY WEEK 


Tue Survey's loose leaf buckram binder 
keeps issues together and in order. That 
missing back number which you want in 
the worst way would not have mysteriously 
disappeared if you had our binder. It 
holds 26 issues or half a year’s Surveys in 
one handy cover. Put the index at the back 
and you make a book of it. 


POSTPAID FOR $1. 


We still have left a few loose leaf bind- 
ers that hold half a year’s issues of the old 
size. These formerly sold for $1 a piece. 
We will now send you two for $1., or one 
for 50 cents. Indexes will be included free. 
Or for $1. plus carriage we will fill a 
binder with issues for you. 


THE SURVEY, 105 East 22d St., New York. 
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LERKS JOIN CONSUMERS IN 
DEMAND FOREARLY SHOPPING 


0 66 


“Shop early,’ “close early,” “send 
early”—all the familiar slogans to bring 
a greater measure of Christmas cheer 
to shop girls—are going this year as 
never before. With them is a new note, 
struck by the workers themselves. The 
saleswomen of Buffalo are held to be 
much better off than ever before as a 
result of a union organization. The 
growth of a union in New York city, 
with the beginnings of an open cam- 
paign to recruit it, is believed to have 
been a major factor in the alacrity with 
which employers have stood for early 
closing. 

In New York city, where nearly 30,- 
000 women are employd in department 
stores, the recent activity of the Com- 
mittee on Organization of Department 
Store Workers is a barometer which 
marks the rise of union sentiment among 
mercantile employes. On November 25, 
this committee, which has long existed, 
met and reorganized to promote in 
every possible way the union of depart- 
ment store workers. Its function, as de- 
scribed by the members, is to raise a 
fortification behind which —the~ Retail 
Clerks’ Union may proceed without in- 
terruption by employers. Since no 
member is a department store employe 
the committee can act boldly. It is hold- 
ing street meetings, raising funds, pre- 
paring bulletins, securing publicity, and, 
most important of all, enlisting new 
members. Meanwhile entrenched  be- 
hind the committee, the union itself is 
acquiring strength, solidarity and mo- 
mentum. 

By a dramatic coincidence, the disas- 
trous Triangle fire which called forth 
the New York State Factory Investigat- 
ing Commission, was responsible also 
for the New York City Union of Retail 
Clerks. While the public was demand- 
ing an investigation and more adequate 
laws, the workers themselves were 
roused to the need for collective action. 

On the day after that tragedy, three 


‘years ago, when rich and poor alike 


were compelled to recognize the haz- 


‘ards and hardships of working women, 


a member of the Woman’s Trade Union 
Volume XXXI, No. 10. 


° 


League spoke before a club. of young 


working girls, Since the group was 
largely composed of factory employes, 
she referred only to factory conditions, 


explaining the aims of union organiza- 


tion and the results already obtained in 
certain trades. At the close of the meet- 
ing, several girls inquired of the speaker 


‘why it was not as necessary to organize 


clerks in department stores as girls who 
work in factories. These girls, who 
were all employed in mercantile estab- 
lishments, complained of excessive over- 
time without pay, of frequent Sunday 
work, of an insufficient number of seats, 
and of meager wages curtailed by fines 
and deductions for absence. 

It was the awakened consciousness of 
these few club girls which inspired the 
formation of the Retail Clerks’ Union. 
At first this little union groped along 
cautiously. The organizer visited girls 
in their homes after hours. She tried to 
arouse interest in the organization 
through settlements and working girls’ 
clubs. She. distributed membership 
blanks in the stores by stealth until she 
was discovered and ordered from the 
premises. But although the response 
was eager in some quarters, progress, 
on the whole, was discouraging. The 
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habitual timidity of department store 
girls could not be overcome and if 
four girls joined the union, three would 
slip away. 

Suddenly the union received courage 
from an unexpected source. In a city 
at the other end of the state, Buffalo, 
a strike of teamsters was called in May. 
A few days later the drivers on store 
wagons joined the teamsters. Then, as if 
electrified, the retail clerks walked out 
to join the delivery men. Despite con- 
fusion and deplorable management the 
clerks gained a decided victory in the 
settlement of the. strike.. Three weeks 
later when they returned to their places 
they had won among other concessions 
that which the intelligent consumer had 
been. demanding for years—Saturday 
night off duty and six o’clock closing 
on Christmas eve. 

This Buffalo strike; on the one hand, 
renewed the vitality of the wavering 
union in New York city; on the other 
hand, it drove home to employers the 
possibility that the worm might turn. 
These two results have since been em- 
bodied into definite policies which are 
singularly in the foreground at this time 
‘of year when Christmas has long been 
the excuse for excessive hours of labor. 


HE Retail Clerks’ Union, while still 

organizing and receiving pledges in 
secret, is beginning to skirmish in the 
open. Instead of smuggling pamphlets 
over the counter, the Committee on Or- 
ganization holds street meetings three 
or four times a week on the very door- 
steps of department stores. Instead of 
the frightened, half-hearted response 
that greeted the secret tactics, the pub- 
lic meetings are well received. The 
employes dare listen to speakers and 
ask questions, although aware that 
they may be watched. Many have taken 
home membership blanks and returned 
them signed to the organizer, Hilda 
Swenson. Within the last six months 
the union has obtained more members 
than during the preceding two years of 
its existence. The demands of the 
union are a 54 hour week, a min- 
imum wage of $9 a. week for sales- 
women of one year’s experience, a 
minimum wage of $4 a week for “junior 
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help,” pay and a half for all overtime, 
the right to use the seats provided by 
law and the right to organize. 
Meanwhile department stores have 
adopted a policy of conciliation toward 
employes and opposition to the union. 
Merchants have agreed to early clos- 
ing as never before. Though much of 
this is due to public sentiment, it is 
widely recognized up state that “stores 
are closing at six o’clock Christmas Eve 
because employers fear a strike similar 
to that in Buffalo.” In New York city, 


twenty-four department stores have an- 


nounced that they will close at six 
o'clock as against twenty-one last year. 

This conciliatory policy has manifested 
itself in other ways than early closing 
during the holidays. For example, one 
department store in New York city 
formerly paid a commission of one- 
half of one per cent on all sales above 
a certain amount. When the Committee 
on Organization of Department Stores 
started meetings outside this store, the 
manager called the clerks together and 
told them the commission would be 
raised to one per cent. The meetings, 
be it noted, still have large attendance. 

In other stores hostility toward the 
union is more distinct than the policy 
of propitiating employes. When a num- 
ber of organizers attempted to speak 
outside one department store, the pro- 
prietors locked the exit through which 
the clerks were pouring and obliged 
them to use a door on another street. 
At the same time the store’s delivery 
autos, with clanging bells and tooting 
horns, paraded past the speakers until 
their words were lost in the racket. 

At a later meeting before the same 
store, a member of the committee re- 
ceived a summons to appear in court. 
The summons was based on a city ordin- 
ance which forbids the distribution of 
literature on the street. The charge was 
dismissed for lack of evidence. 

A psychologist would expect long con- 
tinued agitation about a person or group 
of persons to cause a reaction on the 
person or group. And it isso now. For 
the strenuous campaign which the Con- 
sumers’ Leagues have waged for twenty- 
five years on behalf of the retail clerk, 
the investigations of mercantile estab- 
lishmenits by state commissions, the 
movement to obtain minimum wage laws 
and the subsequent controversy in re- 
gard to low wages and vice—all these 
are elements in the present reaction of 
the mercantile employe toward her work- 
ing conditions. 


OLORADO EDITORS CONFER 
ON COAL STRIKE 


On Novemser 13 the newspaper 
editors of Colorado met in Denver for 
a conference that was probably unique 
in the history of journalism. They had 
experienced difficulty in ascertaining the 
truth about the strike of coal miners 
in the southern part of the state because 


of conflicting statements made by the 
opposing sides in the controversy. On 
the invitation, therefore, of John C. 
Shaffer of the Rocky Mountain News, 
they came together in an endeavor to 
thresh out the situation, harmonize in- 
consistencies and form an opinion as 
to the merits of the case. 

To make this possible they asked rep- 
resentatives of the different interests to 
appear before them, each to state the 
case as it appeared to him. 

The meeting, presided over by Mr. 
Shaffer, was addressed by Governor 
Ammons, two striking miners, John 
McLennan, president of district No. 15, 
United Mine Workers of America, and 
John C. Osgood, president of the Victor- 
American Fuel Company. After each 


had described the situation from-—his~ 


own point of view a committee, of which 
Mr. Shaffer acted as chairman, drew up 
a report embodying the conclusions of 
the editors drawn from the discussion. 
The report discusses in order the de- 
mands of the miners which are essen- 
tially as follows: recognition of the 
union; a 10 per cent advance in tonnage 
rates; an eight-hour day; pay for all 
“narrow” work and “dead” work; check- 
weighmen to be elected without inter- 
ference; freedom to patronize any store, 
boarding-house, or doctor; enforcement 
of Colorado laws and abolition of guard 
system. 

After consideration of the demands 
of the miners, the editors recommended 
that the strike “be called off under the 
following terms and conditions”: 


“That the miners should waive their 
first demand, which is for a recognition 
of the union, on the ground that the 
recognition of any union must neces- 
sarily be a matter of mutual agreement 
and not of coercion, and not being cov- 
ered bv any law; and for the additional 
reason that the laws of Colorado guar- 
antee to every miner the right to belong 
individually to any labor organization 
without prejudice or discrimination on 
the part of any employer of labor. 

“That the miners should waive their 
second and fourth demands for an in- 
crease in wages, not only for the reason 
that the wages now paid to coal miners 
in this state are larger than in most 
other states and are as large as paid in 
most other lines of industry in Colorado, 
but also for the reason that the modi- 
fied demands of the miners, as published 
in the newspapers, asking for living 
wages, are in our opinion, already met, 
bein paid to them in cash, twice a 
month, by the coal mine owners. 

“That the miners are entitled to have 
granted their demands, in accordance 
with the laws relating thereto, desig- 
nated as follows: For an eight-hour 
work day in all coal mines; for a check 
weighman in all mines where they ask, 
to be selected from among the miners 
by the miners. to be paid by them, and 
without interference upon the part of 
the operators; the right to trade at any 
store; the demand for the enforcement 
of all laws relating to the coal mining 
industry. 


“Also, that all competent striking 
miners who have not been guilty of vio- 
lations of the law while on strike should 
be taken back by the coal mine owners 
without prejudice. 

“That any coal mine owner has a 
legal right to employ any person or per- 
sons without interference or threats 
upon the part of any other person or 
organization, as provided by law. 

“That we declare it to be the duty 
of the governor of this state to compel 
the enforcement of the state mining laws, 
to which we pledge our earnest support 
and co-operation; and that, to obtain for 
the miners every right to which they 
are entitled under the law, the rigid en- 
forcement of the state laws is alone nec- 
essary.” 


It may be that by the time this issue 
of THe Survey is off the press, sub- 
stantial progress will have been made 
in the direction of settlement. Eastern 
papers of November 28, containing dis- 
patches from Denver, tell of a confer- 
ence arranged by Governor Ammons be- 
tween representatives of the striking 
miners and mine owners. According to 
the dispatches the operators were ready 
to grant practically all the important de- 
mands other than recognition of the 
union. This was the rock upon which 
the conference split, but the governor 
was hopeful of overcoming this ob- 
stacle. 


CC LAD IN LIGHT’’—THE BARE 
TRUTH 


TUBERCULOSIS in Switzerland 
seems an anomaly. It is, instead, a seri- 
ous fact. The country’s death rate from 
tuberculosis surpasses that of any state 
in western Europe except Ireland, Hun- 
gary, and Austria. Of the 50,586 deaths 
in Switzerland during the first decade of 
this century, 41,699 were from tuber- 
culosis. And of these thé appalling pro- 
portion of over 50 per cent occurred be- - 
tween the ages of 15 and 30. The 
anomaly is rather that the mountains 
which offer healing to so many wealthy 
strangers are not yet available to na- 
tive poor. Sometimes there is a vacancy 
in such a hospital as Le Chalet, in Ley- 
sin, where Dr. Rollier has for several 
years been accomplishing remarkable 
results in the treatment of surgical tu- 
berculosis. Then the poor child has 
equal advantages with the rich.. 

The children shown in the picture 
on the opposite page have been liv- 
ing for about a year in Le Chalet. 
Here they are fully 4,500 feet above 
sea level, on a southern slope, pro- 
tected from north winds and storms 
by higher peaks of the Vaudois Alps. 
Even in midwinter the temperature rises 


often to 40 or 50 degrees. On balcon- 
ies which are veritable out-of-door 
nurseries, children not yet strong 


enough to run about, play with toys in 

their cots, rest, and eat their meals. 
Exposure of the little patients to sun- 

light and open air is made gradually, 
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beginning with five minutes three times 
a day. The time is increased as the 
children become inured to the cold, un- 
til at last a “good coat of tan” replaces 
practically all other covering; for the 
diminutive shirts worn by some of the 
youngsters are freely cut away at 
shoulders, chest or abdomen to allow 
action of sunlight upon all diseased 
parts. Yet even without blankets and 
eiderdowns, the babies seem entirely 
without discomfort and quite unaware 
that the temperature about them is not 
that of the conventional nursery. 

But such opportunities come too 
rarely. And there are many who wait. 
So, to enlarge and to multiply places 
where poor children may be treated 
skilfully as at Le Chalet is the immedi- 


_ ate aim of the welfare society; for at 


present the available hospitals and sana- 
toriums are entirely inadequate to the 
demands of the situation. 

The illustration of a ski party in very 
light array pictures some of the remark- 
able results accomplished by. the sun- 
light treatment for tuberculosis, helio- 
therapy. It is taken from a pamphlet 
published by the Swiss society for public 
welfare. During the past year the so- 
ciety has carried on a special campaign 
against tuberculosis among children. 

Besides this especial tuberculosis cam- 
paign the society carries on a wide pro- 
tective work. Its physicians not only 
receive patients but seek*them out as 
well, among the needy. They remove 
them when possible to hospitals or sani- 
toriums—especially children who, having 
been exposed to infection, are therefore 
a danger to others. They report to the 
authorities on sanitary conditions and 
help enforce sanitary measures. Women 
visitors take charge of domestic eco- 
nomics and economies, teaching clean- 
liness and the care of the sick, and 


A SKI PARTY OF TUBERCULAR 


helping wisely according to the need. In 
their care, too, are the forest schools. 
where, all out among the trees, children 
are taught some lessons and many 
games. For here as everywhere, play, 
air, sunshine and good food are more 
important than text-books when little 
bodies are not strong. 

Success has attended this sunlight and 
out-of-doors treatment in our own coun- 
try as it has been to some extent fol- 
lowed at Sea View and elsewhere. Not 
applicable to every case, or to every 
altitude or climate, heliotherapy never- 
theless contains, according to scientific 
opinion, even greater possibilities than 
have as yet been discovered, for healing 
tuberculosis in children and in adults as 
well. 


ITY PLANNING EXHIBIT BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
BODIES—BY GEORGE B. FORD 


THERE iS now in progress at the 

New York Public Library a city plan- 
ning exhibition which in its origin, pur- 
pose and character constitutes a most 
unusual and interesting addition to the 
publicity given civic improvement work. 
The exhibition is the outgrowth of 
the work of the heights of buildings 
committee of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of New York city. This 
committee, of which George McAneny, 
president of the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, is chairman, was appointed on Feb- 
ruary 27 to consider the question of 
regulating the height, size and arrange- 
ment of buildings within the city of 
New York. The committee placed the 
active work of investigation in the 
hands of an advisory commission of 
nineteen men, representing various in- 
terests of the city, with Edward M. Bas- 


sett, as chairman, and George B. Ford 


as secretary and director of investiga- 
tions. These investigations of which 
mention is made below, have extended 
over a period of six months and will 
be concluded with a report to be handed 
in this week. On August 28 the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment and the 
Merchant’s Association made appropria- 
tions to provide for a general exhibi- 
tion of city planning, and placed the 
execution of this work in the hands of 
the heights of buildings committee above 
mentioned. This. committee appointed 
an advisory city planning exhibition 
commission of twelve members, five of 
whom are members of the executive 
committee of the National City Plan- 
ning Conference, with Frederic C. 
Howe as chairman, and George B. Ford, 
secretary, to take the exhibition in 
charge. The New York Public Library 
most courteously put its exhibition and 


CHILDREN IN SWITZERLAND 


lecture rooms at the disposal of the com- 
mission and prepared for the exhibition 
a comprehensive and carefully selected 
collection of about 700 ‘books on city 
planning, and has published an’ annotat- 
ed bibliography of the same. The com- 
mission appointed the American City 
Bureau to collect and install the exhibi- 
tion under its control and direction. 

The officials of many foreign ‘cities 
and the officials of all American cities of 
over 10,000 inhabitants were asked to 
co-operate. Likewise many civic and 
commercial organizations and many in- 
dividuals were asked to help make this 
exhibition representative of all that is 
best in city planning. The response was 
widespread, generous in amount and in- 
telligent in selection. The commission 
regretted that much of value had to 
remain unhung for lack of space. 

In arranging the exhibition, the com- 
mission had in mind that the citizens of 
New York would, at no distant time, be 
called upon to vote upon matters which 
would bear the name of city planning 
and that to insure.an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the subject among the voters, 
a public exhibition of this’ sort setting 
forth in a graphic way the meaning and 
scope of city planning would be most 
desirable. Furthermore, it was deemed 
necessary to show the taxpayer that 
right city planning is not a waste of 
.city money but that it is one of the best 
investments that a city can make. With 
these aims in view the exhibition was 
arranged in a way that presents the city 
planning idea in a logical and compre- 
hensive manner. The material is pre- 
sented under nineteen heads, as follows: 

Meaning and scope, aims and advan- 
tages, theory of the growth of cities, 
railroads, waterways, streets, transit, 
sub-structures and sanitation, industry, 
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housing, recreation, parks, civic struc- 
tures, restrictions, organization and pub- 
licity, controlling bodies, surveys, record- 
ing and presenting plans, paying for 
improvements, with concrete examples 
of the comprehensive city plan. 

In the adjoining hall, the heights of 
buildings committee is exhibiting the 
work done for it in connection with its 
report which is being presented to the 
heights of buildings committee of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 

On account of the wide scope of the 
studies and investigations made by this 
commission the charts and maps preé- 
sented are most interesting. The in- 
vestigations included the study of what 
other cities in America and Europe have 
done in height, area and occupancy regu- 
lation. They included a consideration 
of the effect of these regulations on 
property and rental values, on the gen- 
eral growth and development of the 
community, and also on the attitude of 
the courts in regard to the constitution- 
ality of these regulations. The exhibits 
show results of extensive investigations 
‘of conditions in New York as to light 
and ventilation among tall buildings, as 
to congestion and overcrowding in the 
streets, and as to districting or zoning 
for different districts of the city. 

There are in all about one hundred 
large maps and charts which are de- 
scribed in a catalog. 

The exhibits show scientific and ex- 
haustive study of all phases of the work 
—the kind of study which successful city 
planning work always demands, and the 
more general exhibition in the adjacent 
hall, mention of which has been made 
above, serves as a most fitting introduc- 
tion to and complement of the prob- 
lems with which the heights of buildings 
committee has been confronted and for 
the study of which the committee has 
prepared the charts. 


An instructive feature of the exhibi- 
tion is the series of lectures at five 
o’clock every week day to which the 
public is invited. Men of widespread 
influence in the community are giving 
talks on pertinent phases of city plan- 
ning work. 

On Friday, December 5 the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, in con- 
junction with the advisory committee of 
city planning experts of the New York 


State Conference of Mayors, were to 
hold a city planning conference to which 
mayors, mayors-elect and members of 
municipal planning commissions of the 
cities of New York state were invited. 

New York city is thus taking the ini- 
tial steps in the direction of comprehen- 
sive city planning by placing before 
the public this most valuable exhibit 
of its own work and that of other com- 
munities. 


OLLAPSE OF THE CHARGES AGAINST JUDGE BEN 
B. LINDSEY—BY SARAH RUSH PARKS 


THE FIGHT waged for years against 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver 
Juvenile Court culminated last summer 
and fall in a special attack which -has 
ignominiously failed. He was charged 
with flagrant leniency toward men ac- 
cused of. crimes against girls, with 
having a bribe-seeker among the officers 
of his court, and with neglect of his 
duties through protracted absence from 
Denver on lecture tours. 

Launched and pushed most vigorously 
during the early summer, at a time 
when Judge Lindsey was away and ill, 
this attack was given wide currency 
throughout the country. Coupled with 
the publicity given to the major charge 
were reports that petitions for Judge 
Lindsey’s recall were being success- 
fully circulated. 

When Judge Lindsey returned to 
Denver in September he made specific 
and exhaustive denial of all the charges. 
And when, early in November, a com- 
mittee of the Denver Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation, composed of persons hostile to 
Judge Lindsey, as he himself says, re- 
ported that it could find no justifica- 
tion for the charges, the collapse of the 
whole attack was complete. 


The circulars containing the charge 


Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
“OH, GEE, GRANDPA, I’M GETTING TIRED!” 


Dr. Mary Elizabeth Bates. 


that Judge Lindsey let men who had 
raped young girls “go scot free’ were 
noticeably anonymous, and anonymous 
they have remained. They were issued 
by the “Woman’s Protective League.” 
Connection with this organization has 
been admitted by only three people: 
Rodney Curtis, E. K. Whitehead, and 
Of them 
Judge Lindsey charges: 


“Curtis is ex-president of the Denver 
City. Tramway Company and one of 
Denver’s wealthiest citizens. One of 
that type obsessed with the idea that the 
utility corporations that have robbed the 
city of Denver are the city of Denver. 
That to question their known court- 
proved political corruption is ‘to knock 
the town and hurt business.’ 


“When the City Railroad Company, 
of which Mr. Curtis was president, was 
in league with the soul-killing gamblers’ 
syndicate and brothel-keepers of Denver 
to get the power to steal and hold their 
privileges, how much concern did he 
have for the hundreds of women and 
young girls that were degraded and 
ruined in order that others might line 
their pockets with the proceeds of their 
misery and its shame? At that time the 
court and its judge were fighting these 
creatures and sending them to jail in 
spite of the powers that protected them. 

“Whitehead is secretary of the Hu- 
mane Society. a private corpora- 
tion. A law was passed by the 
legislature in 1901 declaring this private 
charity a state bureau. . But the 
[the interests’] private board of directors 
continued to name its officers and let 
Whitehead tse it for such political pur- 
poses as he pleased. By a cunning eva- 
sion of the law it has drawn in favors 
and in money between $60,000 and $75,- 
000 from the state treasury in violation 
of five or six positive provisions of the 
constitution of the state of Colorado. 

“Whitehead proved to be one 
of their [the interests’] most effective 
tools in our fight against them. . . . 
An appeal was made by one of 
Boss Evans’ notorious henchmen to the 
Humane Society to have Whitehead 
make an attack upon the judge of the 
Juvenile Court of Denver. ? See 
Whitehead willingly accepted the com- 
mission thus asked for by the corrupt 
interests, and from the fall of 1909, 
when the story began, down to date, 
Whitehead has issued circular after cir- 
cular viciously attacking not only the 
Juvenile Court of Denver and the judge 
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‘thereof, but insisting that all juvenile 
‘courts were a failure and the kind of 
institutions that ought to be abolished. 

“In face of a factory inspector’s re- 
port that children as young as-ten years 
of age had been employed in the coke 
ovens and about the coal mines, White- 
head insisted there was no child labor 
in Colorado. The creatures of privilege 
who would defend a child from the beat- 
ings by a brute, or arrest an ignorant 
Italian laborer working for the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, for beating a 
mule, were, by every activity, known to 
shady politics, moving heaven and earth 
to defeat this effective child labor law 
to prevent corporations from burning 
out the lives of children in mines and 
coke ovens. 

“In our fight for the eight hour law 
and employes’ compensation, 
and accident laws, the abolition of as- 
sumed risks and other measures really 
designed to protect the American home 
and child by protecting its parents, this 
society through some of its agents has 
either been inactive or secretly or open- 
ly in alliance with the powers of privi- 
lege. 

“Dr. Mary Elizabeth Bates. . . is 
the only known woman member of the 
Woman’s Protective League. On sev- 
eral occasions . . she attacked the 
Juvenile Court. She appeared in the 
district court with Whitehead several 
years ago in one of the most notorious 
and contemptible of these attacks, when 
two little girls were taken out of a home 
on a habeas corpus writ against the 
wishes of their parents and themselves, 
in order that a shameful, contemptible 
circular could be issued by Whitehead 
and Clay’s Review, trying to convince 
the country that the Juvenile Court was 
a lawless institution and did not respect 
the rights of parents and children. 

“Dr. Bates acquired the habit of mak- 
ing reckless, evil charges against public 
persons or institutions: she attacked men 
like the secretary of the Anti-Saloon 
League in his fight against vice; against 
institutions like the County Hospital, the 
county commissioners and the Old Lad- 
ies’ Home.” ; 


And as to the motives and character 
of the mysterious people back of these 
three, Judge Lindsey thinks that he can 
form a shrewd guess: 


_ “Under cover, so far, this organiza- 
tion is secretly backed by some of the 
worst of the old political enemies of 
‘the Juvenile Court; certain well-known 
political hacks, soreheads, and past or 
present beneficiaries of the corrupt in- 
terests we have to fight in Denver... . 
[These people] will sink to any depth 
of degradation. They will sign any- 
thing, say anything, do anything. : 
There is also a class of ‘eminently re- 
spectables’ who . . for a share in 
the crumbs that fall from the table of 
special privilege, are counted upon to 
lend the attacks respectability.” 


If this is not a correct analysis of 
the Woman’s Protective League, its 
publicity record does not afford a more 
Satisfactory impression. No names 
have been made public although in its 
first circular, the league indicated its 


liability - 


intention of publishing its membership 
as soon as “one hundred representative 
women have signified their wish to 
serve in this cause.” In response to a 
letter of inquiry, Dr. Bates writes that 
the league has decided to wait until 
it gets 1,000 instead of 100 members. 

Equally unsatisfactory are the data 
copied from the record of the county 
jail and sent out with an anonymous 
letter in support of the statement that 
Judge Lindsey is criminally lenient with 
men who ruin young girls. A long list 
of rape cases from 1909 to 1913 is 
given, bearing in many instances the 
comment “discharged, Lindsey.” This 
list is misleading. No record is given 
of trials or verdicts and the reader is 
left to infer that Judge Lindsey dis- 
charged these men because he wanted 
to instead of because he had to in com- 
pliance with a verdict of not guilty or 
a statement from the district attorney 
that there was not sufficient evidence to 
warrant prosecution. 


JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


When Tue Survey wrote for further 
information upon this point, Dr. Bates 
replied that, although she had infor- 
mation as to the “nativity, occupation, 
etc.,” of the defendants, she was not 
possessed of “the particular data asked 
for.” 

Later, having obtained this informa- 
tion from the records of the Juvenile 
Court, she sent out another circular. 
This second circular shows that in prac- 
tically all of the rape cases where Judge 
Lindsey discharged without sentencing, 
a jury had found the man not guilty 
or the prosecuting attorney had refused 
to prosecute. There are eight appar- 
ent exceptions. Four of these are not 
exceptions, for in three of them the man 
married .the girl, and in the fourth he 
was placed on probation after having 
agreed to support the child. So that, on 
Dr. Bates’s own showing, there have 
been during four years and four months 


four rape cases in which the Juvenile 
Court judge found the evidence to con- 
vict lacking. This is in striking con- 
trast to her original statement that 
“sixty-eight out of eighty-four” of the 
men accused of rape ‘went scot free,” 
the implication being clearly that Judge 
Lindsey was responsible for the failure 
to punish them. 

The statement about the “sixty-eight” 
was false as well as misleading, for it 
classed among those who went. “scot 
free” a number of men who served jail 
Sentences and were put on probation. 
It is in its attack upon these probation 
cases that the second circular is as un- 
fair as the first. The circular states 
that to put a man charged with rape on 
probation is to say: “Guilty of the rape 
of a young girl, but is let off if he isn’t 
caught doing it again for two years.” 

In his public statement Judge Lindsey 
asks his friends to keep in mind several 
facts bearing on such cases. To bégin 
with, the men whom he puts on proba- 
tion are not, in any common use of lan- 
guage, guilty of rape at all. Very few 
cases of forcible violation, or of the 
seduction of innocent girls have ever 
come before the court; and in such 
cases, where a conviction is secured, 
Judge Lindsey gives an indeterminate 
penitentiary sentence, frequently one 
that makes life imprisonment possible. 

But the law of Colorado defines rape 
as the entering into sexual relations with 
any unmarried girl under 18, whether 
she gives her consent or not, and this 
is true even if she deliberately solicits 
the reiation. In many of the cases 
brought before the Juvenile Court the 
girl had been wild and had gotten into 
difficulty with a young boy of ‘about 
her own age who, according to her 
own statement, was no more guilty than 
she. In not a few cases, the girl was 
a prostitute who led astray a boy much 
more innocent than herself. 

Even if it were wise or just to send 
such boys to the penitentiary, Judge 
Lindsey points out that it would be prac- 
tically impossible to do so. For there 
is usually just the girl’s word against 
the boy’s, and under these circumstances 
a jury will almost invariably acquit. 

In order to do anything with such 
cases at all, Judge Lindsey holds that 
he must obtain a confession from the 
boys, an impossibility unless he prom- 
ises to be lenient. Moreover, the jury 
trial, which the boy has a right to de- 
mand, would involve a publicity most 
seriously detrimental to the girl and al- 
ways indignantly dreaded by her and 
by her friends. 

What Judge Lindsey does is to shield 
the girl carefully from publicity, get 
the confidence of everybody concerned, 
obtain a confession from the boy, let 
him serve a short jail sentence, and 
then put the boy and the girl on pro- 
bation. By keeping them in touch with 
some of his staff for a year or two, 
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he often succeeds in transforming both 
of them. For instance, he writes: 


“We-have heard girls as young as 
sixteen boast of their clandestine rela- 
tions with boys and young men, and 
tell with the mock pride of a bad boy 
who relates his escapades to his chums, 
of how they deliberately set traps for 
boys or young men.: I had such a girl 
in the most unmoral way boast of her 
clandestine relations with twenty-five 
young men in the course of a few weeks. 
She didn’t even know or care to know 
their names or identity. Yet that girl 
seemed in other respects to have many 
good traits, and to-day is married to a 
first-class young fellow, who was fully 
aware of her unmorality and of these 
sex relations. They are, and have been 
for some time, living aparently in the 
nMappiest of circumstances.” 


The Woman’s Protective League re- 
ports a case in the following manner: 
“Man charged with the rape of a six- 
teen-year-old girl, and discharged by 
Lindsey on condition that he pay a cer- 
tain sum of money per month for the 
care of the child.” Now, literally, ac- 
cording to Colorado’s definition of 
“rape,’ that statement is exactly true. 
But Judge Lindsey says: 


“Those who are not present at the 
trials of these cases know none of the 
facts and should not jump to the con- 
clusion that this was an improper thing 
for the judge to do. A trial would here 
meant that the girl would be dragged 
through the mire of publicity and the 
chances were that the man would be 
found not guilty by the jury. . . . At 
the request of the parent of the girl 
our officers secured a confession from 
-the boy on condition that he 
be placed on probation and 
that he acknowledge the paternity of the 
child and help in its support. 

“There are many cases like this. . It 
is often much wiser to bring about such 
results than to allow the accused to 
go scot free as was done in nearly every 
case under the old system. [In] this 
particular case [the man] was a sixteen- 
year-old boy. He had made his first 
mistake with that girl. The boy learn- 
ed a lesson, the girl learned a lesson, 
and the case was wisely handled from 
every standpoint.” 


That his methods are effective in 
securing results Judge Lindsey shows 
by tables carefully compiled from the 
records of two courts. The West Side 
Criminal Court of Denver has obtained 
convictions in only 12.8 per cent of the 
rape cases there filed, as against the 
Juvenile Court’s conviction of 44.6 per 
cent of its cases. In other words, the 
Juvenile Court has the record of con- 
victing proportionately three times as 
many of its rape cases as does the 
criminal court. 

It is on such a record that the Wom- 

*s Protective League attacked Judge 
Lindsey, with the ostensible object of 
“securing the legal protection of girl 
children.” 


In the train of the main charges 
against Lindsey have come a number of 
minor charges, two of which have at- 
tracted some attention. _ Widespread 
doubt has been entertained in Denver 
as to the character of a special police 
officer of the court. This officer (Phil- 
lips) has been accused of accepting 
and extorting bribes, and the charge 
was believed even by some of Judge 
Lindsey’s warm supporters.. Moreover, 
Judge Lindsey has been accused of hav- 
ing a blind faith in this man and of 
refusing to investigate him. 

As a matter of fact, the charges have 
been twice investigated carefully, once 
by George Creel when he was police 
commissioner, and a second time by the 
district attorney and a grand jury last 
spring. Of this second investigation 
Judge Lindsey says: : 


“The sheriff who summoned the grand 
jury was one of Phillips’ personal ene- 
mies and-had personally told me that 
he was going to get Phillips if he could. 


The grand jury was hostile to Phillips. | 


The district attorney was hostile be- 
cause Phillips had openly accused him 
of neglect of duty in prosecuting a man 
who had violated a little girl. If there 
ever was a court organized for con- 
viction, it certainly was that court. 
There was a public invitation to every- 
body to present any facts that they had 
to that grand jury. The district attor- 
ney sent for all the dive keepers’ law- 
yers and witnesses who were supposed 
to know anything against Phillips. The 
investigation went on for weeks during 
last May and June. But after all of 
this investigation they found absolutely 
nothing but that which was in Phillips’ 
favor.” 


Nor is that the whole story. Judge 
Lindsey was so very Solicitous for the 
fair name of his staff that he went fur- 
ther: 


“Not only have I not been blind to the 
situation but I have done everything 
within my power on four or five differ- 
ent occasions to run down the gossip. 
I have filed a request upon two differ- 
ent occasions with the Fire and Police 
Board for a thorough investigation of 
these charges. I have sent for dive- 
keepers, saloon-keepers, rooming house- 
keepers, who are said to have been held 
up by Phillips; I have taken them into 
the privacy of my own office; and I have 
besought them to tell me the truth about 
Phillips. I have shut the door 
of my room and promised them every 
protection to get their sympathy and 
confidence; I have told them Phillips 
was nothing to me outside of the desire 
of any man to see that the truth was 
known whether for or against him; 
and I have besought them to tell me 
confidentially or openly, privately or pub- 
licly, whether there was any truth in 
the charges. In every case, they have 
assured me that Philips did not seek to 
extort anything from them. . To 
one group of people I offered $50. cash 
to pay for the time and expense of any 
one of them to bring me facts or sus- 
picion of facts, in writing, upon which 


I could base some investigation. After 
great difficulty and promising to send 
one man to me, they did not do it. I 
finally dragged a man into my court, 
shut the door and begged of him to 
confide in me and tell me the truth. He 
swore to me that there wasn’t a word of 
truth in the report that Phillips had 
tried to hold him up. He said that he 
had been told that the case could be 
squared, but that he had found his in- 
formation was absolutely false.” 


The other minor charge that has been 
circulated. widely concerns Judge Lind- 
sey’s absence from Denver to an extent 
alleged to involve neglect of his court 
work. When he is away, he pays out 
of his own pocket the judge who takes 
his place on his bench, and his work is 
in the hands of the efficient corps of 
helpers who have been with him for 
years. 

It is true that of recent years he has 
been on lecture tours for from three to 
four months yearly. This is partly he- 
cause of his great eagerness to spread 
the Juvenile Court idea. There are still 
places in this country where children 
are put into prison with hardened crim- 
inals. It is also because of his need 
for the money to be obtained by lectur- 
ing. Judge Lindsey is constantly at, 
heavy expense for the publicity neces- 
sary to carry on his fight; publicity nec- 
essary in warding off the incessant at- 
tacks of which the one here described is 
but a sample; publicity necessary in se- 
curing needed laws. He is one of the 
people most largely responsible for Col- 
orado’s code of woman and child legis- 
lation, a code that has been secured only 
after bitter fights, which have provoked 
reprisal from the interests be has con- 
tended with. 


If Judge Lindsey is to continue such 
public work in the face of such opposi- 
tion, money is necessary and this has 
been his personal recourse for securing 
this money—out of his own talent and 
fire and strength. Nor have the peo- 
ple of Denver ever disapproved, as vo- 
ters, of these absences. In campaigning 
for his last two re-elections, Lindsey 
stated repeatedly that he found it nec- 
essary to be away often on lecture 
tours, and that no one who objected 
had bettér vote for him, a fact which 
did not prevent nearly two-thirds of the 
ballots from being cast for him. 


As has been stated, this last attack 
under the frontage of the Woman’s Pro- 
tective League, whoever and whatever 
that may be, has proved a failure. The 
recall petitions have not as yet been 
even circulated in Denver. There is 
no reason for thinking that they ever 
will be. And if they were, they would 
be promptly disposed of by a conimunity 
which—unimpressed by the most slan- 
derous attacks upon him—has re-elected 
Judge Lindsey seven times in twelve 
years, by ever-increasing majorities. 
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Education as Growth 
Marietta L. Johnson 


PRINCIPAL OF THE SCHOOL OF ORGANIC EDUCATION, FAIRHOPE, ALA. 


¢ a | HAVE advised Mary’s mother 
to keep her from school,” said 
the doctor decidedly. 
“Why have you done that?” 
I inquired. 

“Mary has a weak heart, and is 
rather anemic. I think she should live 
out of doors more,” replied the doctor. 

“But the children in our school are 
out of doors more than half the school 
day!” 

“Well, Mary needs more freedom, she 
can’t sit quiet so long,” said the doctor. 

“She need not sit quiet except when 
she is so occupied that she wishes to 
do so,’ I protested. “In fact, Doctor, 


She may bring her dolls to school if she 


wishes. There is absolutely nothing that 
she has to do at school that may be det- 
rimental to her.” 

“Oh!” said the doctor, “I didn’t sup- 
pose you were running a sanitarium!” 

“That’s just what every good school 
should be!” I cried. “School is simply a 
place for children to grow stronger in 
every way, and if Mary is able to be out 
of bed she should come to school to get 
strong.” 

So Mary remained in school at Fair- 
hope. 

It was six years ago that I founded 
‘this School of Organic Education, as 
we have come to call it, in the little 


Alabama town across the bay from Mo- 
bile. There I had made my home after 
many years spent as a teacher in the 
public schools. I had taught all grades, 
had had experience as a critic teacher in 
a city training school, and had been prin- 
cipal of a department in a state normal 
school. I knew the “system” through 
and through— had “banked” on it, de- 
fended it, worked for it—and finally 
turned from it. I had gloried in its per- 
fection, its curriculum, its uniform re- 
quirements and its devoted workers, all 
this until I began the study of the de- 
velopment of my own child. Then I de- 
termined that my child should never be 
subjected to the process through which 
I had blindly though conscientiously 
and lovingly forced so many other little 
ones. I came to look at education as 
a growth, not merely an acquiring of 
information, and to feel that mental de- 
velopment should not be forced any 
more than physical. As_ children’s 
bodies grow through eating, which is 
done without conscious effort or forc- 
ing, so should their minds develop. 

So a beginning was made with my 
own little boy and as many others as 
cared to come in. No tuition has ever 
been charged as I have felt that it would 
not help the public school system to make 
an experiment under any but public 


STONE THROWING 


FAIR HOPE 


How a southern school house 


is revealing childhood 


[Out of a region where illiter- 
acy lies heaviest, where the edu- 
cational needs of childhood are 
most marked, comes a gleam of 
promise. 

For six years a school teacher 
and mother in a southern town 
has been carrying forward on her 
own initiative an experiment im 
education which within the year 
has won a hearing in New York. 
So much so that the Fairhope 
League has been organized to 
carry that experiment forward by 
another stage. 

Her school, as Mrs. Johnson de- 
scribes it, bears the stamp of the 
rural community, of the close, in- 
formal association of child and 
teacher usual in a country school. 
Does this limit its value? Or will 
her contribution “carry over” to 
the crowded schools of our cities? 
Is it applicable to conditions 
everywhere? 

THe Survey is fortunate in of- 
fering the first rounded presenta- 
tion of the work—an informal, de- 
scriptive article by Mrs. Johnson 
herself, set down much as she 
would put it before every-day 
mothers and fathers; and a sup- 
plementary article by Miss Hunt, 
of the Fairhope League, designed 
to answer many of the questions 
which Mrs. Johnson’s article pro- 
vokes in the mind of the teacher. 
—Enp1rTor. | 


school conditions. From the first the 
school has relied for support on vol- 
untary contributions. It is called “or- 
ganic” because its aim is to preserve 
and perfect the entire being, to provide 
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an environment with which to supply 
the needs of the growing mind and 
spirit as surely as appropriate food is 
furnished for the growing body. These 
ideas have been expressed again and 
again at educational gatherings; earn- 
est teachers have grown emotional over 
the “natural unconscious development of 
the child,’—then returned to their 
schools full of no higher zeal than to 
keep children “up to grade,” to make 
them pass, and all the rest of the rou- 
tine. Why not put theory into  prac- 
tice and find out whether children 
would know as much at the end of a 
given time if their real interests and 
desires were followed, if the needs of 
the growing organism were supplied in- 
stead of making requirements of the 
children. Then the child would in a 
sense give the school the diploma, if 
the education fulfilled his requirements. 
The aim of organic education is 
to provide for the child the occupa- 
tions and activities necessary at each 
stage of development for the perfect un- 
folding of that stage. What experi- 
ences are needed for the child from six 
to nine years of age through which his 
‘body, mind and spirit may be devel- 
oped? 
Freedom 
First of all he needs freedom; 
hence the exclusion of desks which hold 
so many little people prisoners. He 
must have noise and motion to be nat- 
ural, therefore he should be allowed to 
move about freely a good part of the 
time. His eyes were designed to look 
at things at a distance; why then should 
he be required to focus them at so short 
a range as he must when reading black 
marks on the white page of a primer? 
At a large meeting of teachers re- 
cently it was stated that 25 per cent 
of the children in a certain city were 
wearing glasses. Not a single teacher 


THE SECRET OF THE SEED 


A lesson at Greenwich. Mrs. Johnson makes things so interesting that 


even the photographer does not distract the children’s attention. 


there suggested that the requirements in 
reading and writing for young children 
be removed, but all agreed that a physi- 
cian be called and glasses be fitted. 

In the school at Fairhope, no so-called 
lessons are assigned below the gram- 
mar grades. At nine or ten the children 
come into the use of books but use them 
with the teacher for the pleasure of it, 
and put them away at the close of the 
period, until the next day, when they 
return to the story joyfully. No home 
study or preparation of lessons is re- 
quired, although much of the time the 
children are occupied with individual 
work which they delight to do. 


Enjoyment of Books 


The “recitation” is a much abused 
item on the program of most schools. 
Very often a lesson has been assigned 


and when the class is called, the pupils . 


close their books and are expected to 
answer the questions put by the teacher, 
whose book is usually open before him. 
This does not tend to develop a love 
of books and the message they bear, 
At Fairhope the books are open in the 
hands of the pupils and with the teach- 
er they discuss the text, getting out of 
it all the joy and information possible. 
If the text has been studied before- 
hand, so much the better, for then the 
discussion is more lively and interesting. 

But instead of the teacher trying 
to find out how much the children 
remember, she simply finds out how 
much they understand and assists them 
in getting from the text all the au- 
thor indicates. This stimulates a real 
love of books and many of these chil- 
dren who have never been assigned a 
“lesson to study,” voluntarily study the 
text because of genuine interest. Using 
the book in this way, the child is never 
tempted to cheat. It is not necessary 
for him to appear to know what he does 


not- know, for the teacher is there to 
help him to know, rather than to mark 
him. This stimulates the child to ask 
questions rather than to remain silent 
until asked questions, 

Examinations are often conducted 
with open books, since they are not to 
show the teacher what the child can re- 
member of what has been studied but 
rather to show his ability to use the 
books. 

Expression should follow impression, 
if development is to be symmetrical, yet 
in the typical public school the child is 
constantly repressed when his whole 
being cries out for action in harmony 
with thought. Much of the tragedy of 
life, the failure in adults to do as well 
as they know, is caused by the lack of 
opportunity in childhood to act in har- 
mony with thought. 

“Mrs. Johnson! Oh Mrs. Johnson, 
come, come quick!” The voices of half 
a dozen school children rent the air and 
I hastened from my lunch to the scene 
of action, expecting some disaster—only 
to find that the tadpoles were hatching. 

“See, see, Mrs. Johnson,” shouted the 
excited children, “the little tadpoles are 
coming out of the eggs!” Sure enough, 
there in ditches of dirty water were 
countless toad’s eggs in the process of 
becoming tadpoles. It was time now 
for the bell to ring and school to “take 
in,” but the group lingered to watch the 
hatching, since nothing, according to 
our theory at Fairhope, could be of 
more educational value at that moment 
than the satisfaction of the desire to 
observe. 


Lesson and Incident 
At another time during a reading les- 
son a child appeared at the door and 
cried exictedly, “There are three big 
snakes under the house!” All thought 
of the lesson, of course, was destroyed 
and the impulse was to go and see the 
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snakes. That is just what the children 


did, on the spur of the moment, the 


teacher wisely using the occasion to 


teach them something of the beauty and 


-usefulness 


of harmless varieties of 
snakes. 


When a man from the country drove 


_past the schoolhouse with an immense 
_alligator in his wagon, the whole school 
naturally and without formal permission 


rushed out to see the wonder. 
On one occasion, the fire bell of Fair- 


-hope rang and the teacher, seeing by the 


faces of the children where the real 


~-interest lay, went with them to the fire. 


The older boys assisted in putting out 
the fire and the older girls looked after 


the little people, keeping them at a safe 
- distance. 


So we try to turn what most 
teachers regard as distractions into les- 


-sons in life. 


Sometimes a book lesson is trans- 
formed into action. Often part of a 


‘day is spent in one of the gullies of 


Fairhope, where the children “act out” 
something they have heard or.read. A 
common sight is to see the children 
rushing up one of the precipitous red 


“banks of the gully, the girls calling as 


they hasten to secure a position of ad- 


vantage, “I’m Juno! 


‘Neptune! I’m Hercules!” Then 


I’m Minerva! I’m 
Venus,”—the boys, clubs in hands, 
shouting, “I’m Jupiter! I’m Apollo! I’m 
ina 
most startling way they proceed to build 
Troy, and destroy it. Many of the 
Greek myths have been played out in 
this way without directions from the 


teacher, who looks on sympathetically 
and occasionally stops a too violent dis- 
pute between Juno and Minerva, or Her- 
cules and Neptune. 

Organic education, that is education 
which means the growth or betterment 
of the whole organism of every indi- 
vidual, prizes every wholesome experi- 
ence which a child may get anywhere, 
recognizing in the home and society 
forces quite as important for the child’s 
education as that of the school. 

Anna appeared before her teacher one 
day with tears in her eyes, explaining 
that she was obliged to remain at home 
for two weeks to help her father gather 
sweet potatoes. “I will get behind my 
class,’ she complained. 

“Why!” exclaimed the teacher, “how 
fine it is that you are big enough to help 
your father! Don’t you worry about 
your class, just help your father the best 
you can and we will manage the rest.” 


All Experience Valued 


When Anna returned to school, the 
teacher explained to the children what 
Anna had been doing and called upon 
her to tell them how the potatoes were 
stored, until they felt that Anna had 
learned as much, or more, in her ab- 
sence than they had in school. 

When Sophie was obliged to be ab- 
sent six weeks to nurse her invalid 
mother, the teacher realized that experi- 
ence as nurse and housekeeper might 
be of more value to a girl of Sophie’s 
age, than anything the high school could 


offer. So she encouraged Sophie to re- 
move all anxiety from her mind, ex- 
horted her to follow carefully the doc- 
tor’s instructions and at the end of the 
time gave her credit for six weeks’ nurs- 
ing and housekeeping as a substitute for 
six weeks of high school work, gradu- 
ating her at the close of the term as 
though she had never been absent. She 
did not even “make up” any of the 
work. 

Mental grasp is often improved by 
rest, a fact which all teachers know but 
to which few give any attention. When 
Charles returned after a severe illness 
and showed a lack of interest in mathe- 
matics, I allowed him to play ball out 
of doors during the recitation in arith- 
metic for several. weeks, until one day 
he happened to notice an interesting 
operation on the blackboard and vol- 
unteered to join the class, where to 
everyone’s surprise he did his work with 
as great ease and accuracy and quite as 
perfect understanding as those who had 
practiced daily. If teachers and par- 
ents could realize the truth that it is as 
great a mistake to plan a certain mental 
development which must be attained in 
a given time in order to pass, as it would 
be to force physical growth, much anx- 
iety and worry over “lost lessons” and 
“making up” work might be avoided. 

The test of the school is the reaction 
of the child. Unless the child grows 
stronger of body, more intelligent and 
happier, the process is not educational. 
Being “put back,” because of necessary 


“FROM THE HAND TO THE BRAIN.” 


ARITHMETIC IN THE GULLEY 
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absence is in no sense educational. 

How many schools today have any 
but intellectual requirement for promo- 
tion or graduation? A mother once 
said to a teacher in the Fairhope school, 
“My boy can do nothing with his hands, 
but loves to read.” 

“Therefore,” said the teacher, “hand 
work should not be made. the standard 
of promotion.” 

“No, indeed,” said the fond parent. 

“Then,” replied the teacher, “neither 
should reading be the test!” 

When a child has lived as a six-year- 
old as completely as the home and 
school can help him to live, he is ready 
for the experiences and growth which 
belong to the seven-year-old child. 
If the nine or ten-year-old child has 
not had all that he needs for those 
years, that does not excuse the school 
from giving him what he needs as a 
child of twelve. At fourteen or fifteen 
the needs of the child are quite different 
from those of the ten or eleven-year- 
old. The child has become a youth and 
the school must recognize that fact and 
supply the needs of a youth. “But,” 
cries the standpatter, “where are your 


standards? How are you going to make 
any child study as he should if he knows 
he can ‘pass’ when he reaches the age 
to pass whether he has done the work 
or not?” The fulfillment of mind is 
knowledge. We are assuming that the 
school is dealing with normal minds, 
that the child really does want to know 
even more than we ever can want him 
to know, that if we can study the law 
of his development and provide exer- 
cises and occupations in which he is in- 
terested—which his nature craves, he 
will work and study and learn all that 
it is possible for him to learn, and his 
nervous system will be preserved and 
perfected and his spirit kept happy and 
sweet and sincere throughout the entire 
process. 

The experiment at Fairhope was de- 
signed to discover whether or not this 
is true, and my experience of six years 
has brought in upon me overwhelmingly 
the conviction that a simpler, more nat- 
ural, more health-giving process will re- 
sult in happier, healthier, more intelli- 
gent children and that at the same time 
the necessary amount of information 
will be gained. 


Educating the Whole Child 
Sean Lee Hunt 


SECRETARY FAIRHOPE LEAGUE, GREENWICH, CONN. 


HEN teachers, students, phy- 
sicians, Sanitarians unite, we 
expect a cause to win, and 


the public may well ask itself 
why, when all these (have been con- 
vinced of something for years, more 
has not come of it. They have all ar- 
gued that we must educate the whole 
child, not merely the mental possibili- 
ties in him, but the physical and emo- 
tional as well. If we are really working 
for the future of the race, then our 
boys and girls in every school, public or 
private, must be given opportunity for 
this three-fold development. Nothing 
less, they tell us, will suffice. 

Yet, however united the authorities 
may be on the general need of reform, 
no educator can win serious considera- 
tion for a new working scheme unless 
he advances something definite, con- 
crete,,and from at least one point of 
view, conclusive. There must be some- 


thing definite in theory, with a solid. 


basis of human experience, in agree- 
ment, also, with the findings of science, 
for no modern scheme can ignore the 
psychologist and physician. There 
must be something concrete, with at 
least one demonstration in active and 
successful operation. And there must 
be something conclusive, at least one 
experiment continued through sufficient 
years to determine its results in terms 
of ability and right living shown by its 
graduates. 


Consideration of these requirements 
will largely explain the lack of convine- 
ing reform programs in. education, in 
spite of general demand, dissatisfaction, 
and unrest. We have theories in 
abundance, demonstrations, a few, and 
conclusive experiments, practically none 
appealing to popular judgment. Anyone 
with the educational problem at heart, 
then, will look about him for a scheme 
in the second stage of development, suc- 
cessful demonstration where the pros- 
pects seem to forecast a satisfactory and 
not too distant conclusion. 

On July 31, last, at Greenwich, Conn., 
the Fairhope League was organized in 


A. LEAGUE PITCHER IN THE 
MAKING; OR, TO SPEAK IN 
EDUCATIONAL TERMS, 
STONE-THROWING AS 
A METHOD FOR 
MOTOR AND 
SENSORY 
CO-ORDI- 
NATION 


‘the public. 


the belief that the school established by 
Marietta L. Johnson at Fairhope, Ala., 
meets the conditions which should 
recommend a serious consideration by 
The fundamental theories 
are in accord with those advanced by 
many eminent educators. The demon- 
stration is rapidly nearing the conclu- 
sive stage, 
signal success. Even those inclined to 
other educational doctrines must desire 
to see the completion of an application 
of well-known principles carried out 
with so fearless a logic and such intense 
personal devotion. 


Froebel’s Psychology 


The experiment begins where kinder- 
garten-and Montessori end, and strong- 
ly-as it attracts the Montessori teacher 
of America, it is psychologically of the 
school of Froebel. Self-activity, that 
great law of the master, has been con- 
sistently used by Mrs. Johnson as the 
basis of a scheme covering a complete 
experience for primary and grammar 
grades, and her adaptation of the high 
school course is under way. With this 
basic principle she has not hesitated to 
incorporate the modern findings of psy- 
chology and physiology on child de- 
velopment, a fund of knowledge which 
has accrued to science since the mas- 
ter’s day. To such sources many char- 
acteristic features of the Fairhope 
scheme owe their origin, while the very 
close relation between Froebel’s teach- 
ing and the later day findings is empha- 
sized by the experiment. 

First, and most striking perhaps, is 
the place accorded books. No attempt 
is made to teach reading before the age 
of nine or ten. The same is true of 
writing and figuring. For it is contend- 
ed that the brain cells and nervous sys- 
tem are not ready for abstractions at 
an earlier age, and that what a child 
learns with difficulty and danger to 
health before he has attained the proper 
development, is acquired with compara- 
tive ease later on. Mrs. Johnson claims 
that the prevalence of eyestrain is but 
one of many evils that can be tremen- 
dously reduced by general adoption of 
this part of her program. At twelve the 
Fairhope children can read as well or 
better than those who have wasted 
hours of effort in the years of greater 
immaturity. When her pupils come into 
the use of books, it is with a full ap- 
preciation of their importance and de- 
sirability, but they are used always as 
a means rather than an end, and in- 
formation is acquired as an aid to ac- 
tion, not as a thing desirable in itself. 

Childhood is ‘the wonderful period 
when motor and sensory co-ordination 
are in progress, and at Fairhope educa- 
tion means occupations, games and exer- 
cises that shall effectively secure such 
development. Playground, garden, shop, 
all contribute‘here, and the relegation 
of abstractions to the later years and 
to a comparatively brief period, pro- 


ry. 


with foreshadowings of | 


ié 
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INDIAN TEPEES, A LESSON IN HISTORY AND SOMETHING MORE. 


_vides ample opportunity for the build- 


ing of healthy, accomplished bodies and 
for a variety of handwork, from the fa- 
miliar activities of the kindergarten 
through successive stages to manual 
training and domestic science. Free- 
dom to move about, fresh air, a varied 
daily program, these are considered es- 
sentials. 


Classification of Pupils 


The social value of the school experi- 
ence has been carefully considered in 
working out the Fairhope scheme. Mrs. 
Johnson insists that general develop- 
ment rather than information shall con- 
trol the classification of her pupils. 
Somewhere between the ages of eight 
and nine, again between the eleventh 
and twelfth years, and at the period of 
adolescence she assumes a dividing line, 
a natural change of interests that is 
purely social, and which she declares 
the educator must respect if he would 
secure a well-rounded life experience 
and perfect emotional response. 

The boy of twelve who has “flunked” 
and is kept in class association with 
children of nine and ten is at once made 
a social outcast and his emotional ex- 
perience is endangered. It may be con- 
tended that the same thing in a sense is 
true of the precocious child. Precocity 
is not encouraged at Fairhope. It is 
looked on. rather as an undesirable 
symptom, which may mar future de- 


velopment even to the extent of affect- 


ing balance of mind. A child who is 
ahead of his grade is not praised and 
led to believe himself a budding genius. 


_ He is encouraged to use his hands, to de- 


—— =” 


velop his body, to do special work appro- 
priate to his age. To be slow mentally is 
not a crime at Fairhope. Attention is 
never called to the child who seems be- 


hind the rest. He is never prodded, scold- 
ed, “flunked.” Unaware of his own short- 
comings he is allowed the moral support 
of confidence in himself, and his hand 
work, and physical accomplishments fre- 
quently give him prestige in his class. 

The Fairhope experiment, limiting it- 
self to a program for the normal child 
of average capacity, attempts to give 
to each period of development the as- 
sociations and experience peculiar to it, 
and as the individual reaches a dividing 
line, he is allowed to pass on to activi- 
ties and interests in keeping with his 
wider point of view without the formal- 
ity of examinations, or the test of a sys- 
tem of marks. Mrs. Johnson believes a 
child cut off from any set of experien- 
ces at the time when he is socially ready 
for it, loses an educational factor that 
cannot be supplied in after years when 


THESE ARE CHILDREN OF THE SECOND LIFE CLASS. 


a new period of unfolding has been 
reached. 

As for the emotional side of her train- 
ing, by carefully adapting each activity 
to the special stage of development which 
it is designed to interest, by wholly dis- 
carding the forcing system, by a regime 
consistent with the physical demands of 
childhood, by introducing everywhere 
the element of choice, and finally by 
this enlistment of the social instinct, she 
secures an atmosphere of hearty co-op- 
eration, of perfect response, of “joy,” as 
she terms it, that surely augurs well. 
She has been accused of conducting a 
“go-as-you-please school,’ and the ob- 
jection is sometimes heard that where 
children do only what they like to do, no 
effective training for life can be obtain- 
ed. But Mrs. Johnson does not release 
her children from discipline. She does 
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contend that the discipline to which 
children are generally subjected is of- 
ten not beneficial but harmful; that a 
true knowledge of what is best for the 
growing body, mind and spirit will radi- 
cally change many of the accepted oc- 
casions of discipline, and the result 
will be happier childhood and better re- 
sponse when we must resort to disci- 
pline. The child who hates to go to 
bed, must still go to bed. Mrs. Johnson 
is the last person to release him or his 
mother from the obligation. The child 
of five who begs to read, cannot be in- 
dulged without injury to himself, and 
books must be forbidden. But when 
every thought of childhood has its ac- 
companying impulse to act, why do we 
so constantly enjoin children to be still? 
The boy who hates arithmetic when his 
brain cells are not ready for abstractions 
may gain a certain “will power” if we 
can persuade him to want to continue 
the struggle. On the other hand, he is 
undergoing a dangerous and unneces- 
sary discipline. Moral weakness is quite 
as likely to result as strength of will, in 
fact the only result on which we can 
rely is danger, danger to the nervous 
system, danger to the brain cell, and 
danger to the emotional development, 
the source of.’ true power, the main- 
spring of all work nobly done. 

The Fairhope curriculum provides, 
after the kindergarten, two so-called 
“life classes’ which cover the two suc- 
ceeding periods of development and 
might be termed “departments.” The 
first life class deals largely with motor 
and sensory development and is design- 
ed for the years from six to eight. The 
second life class continuing the same 
lines but beginning the abstractions of 
reading and figures, includes the aver- 
age child of nine to eleven. 


These classes are subdivided into 
groups of the children most nearly equal 
in development, and activities which do 
not lend themselves to the larger class 


FRESH AIR AND HARD WORK. WE ALWAYS WORK OUT OF DOORS WHEN WE CAN 


of differing ages are conducted by these 
smaller divisions. 


“Life Classes” 


The following activities form the 
basis of work in these life classes: phy- 
sical exercise, nature study, music, 
hand work, field geography, story tell- 
ing, sense culture, fundamental concep- 
tions of number, dramatization, games. 

In the second class map drawing and 
descriptive geography are added as read- 
ing is acquired, and the number work 
becomes modified by the knowledge of 
figures. A large percentage of time is 
given to hand work which includes, with 
many others, such widely differing ac- 


tivities as drawing, carpentering, garden- _ 


ing and cooking. Each lesson is planned as 
a concrete experience with a definite end 
in view which shall appeal to the child 
as desirable. Wherever possible the 
element of choice is allowed. 

The period following the second life 
class bridges the interval between the 


A LESSON FROM BOOKS, NOT WHAT WE FIND IN THEM BUT WHAT WE GET OUT OF THEM 


eleventh year and entrance to the high 
school. Here, as the pupil has come in- 
to the use of books, Mrs. Johnson’s. 
method begins to assume a nearer re- 
semblance to the usual plan, but there 
are still radical differences in the course 
and method of attack. Grammar, for 
instance, is relegated to the high school; 
lessons are not studied at home but in 
class. Tests and examinations are con- 
ducted without marks and with open 
books. 

How do Fairhope pupils measure up 
to other young people, those pupils who 
have reached the later stages of the ex- 
periment? Reports from Fairhope de- 
clare them a most interesting group, 
full of initiative, full 
capable in body and hand, desiring to 
know and to do. The demand for emo- 
tional development has probably been 
well met by the scheme, More convinc- 
ing, however, than any report, a his- 
tory of the high school development so 
far, will help in an estimate of general 
results already reached. 

Of the children who have received 
their entire training under Mrs. John- 
son, the first class were ready last fall 
to begin the high school experience. 
Three other pupils whose training had 
been partly in her hands had already 
given proof of their ability by graduat- 
ing from the local high school after a 
three years’ course. But Mrs. Johnson 
is firm in the conviction that her method 
applies as well to the high school as to 
the earlier years, and for the benefit of 
this first class she undertook last fall 
to add a high school course to her cur- 
riculum. This she did in spite of finan- 
cial limitations, hoping that a “way out” 
would present itself. But last winter 
the “way out” did not present itself. By 
New Year Mrs. Johnson found herself 
with a school of 150 pupils and a rapid- 
ly emptying treasury, obliged to curtail 
expenses and devote herself for a time 
entirely to the work of securing funds. 


of enthusiasm, 


? 
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ON THE LAWN AT GREENWICH—THE YOUNGEST STUDENTS IN THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


There was nothing to do but to give 
jup the high school class. With many 
regrets, and some misgivings as.to how 
they should acquit themselves, they were 
transferred at mid-year to the regular 
high school of the town. Here they 
finished the year’s work with good rec- 
ords, and apparently no trouble to them- 
selves. The general verdict is that they 
had been as well prepared in all sub- 
jects, and in some better prepared, than 
children who received the regular train- 
ing. The cultural side of public school 
education has been often declared its 
weakest feature, and it is along cultural 
lines especially that this class of Mrs. 
Johnson’s is said to excel. 

Late in the winter Mrs. Johnson 
reached the vicinity of New York in her 
quest for funds, and just before her re- 
turn to Alabama she was invited to 
Greenwich, Conn., where she told the 
history of her work to a few public- 
spirited people gathered together at the 
home of a friend. wets ree 

The occasion was opportune. Of those 


“How many miles to Babylon?” 
“Three score miles and ten.” 
“Can we get there by candle-light?” 
“Ves, and back again.” 


Children on the burning street, 
Long lines dancing in the sun, 

Faded dresses, grimy feet,— 
“How many miles to Babylon?” 


Far, too far to go today,— 
To Babylon, of high romance,— 
And hard to find, the fragrant way, 
For all save children in a dance. 


“Can we get there by candle-light?” 
No, for the toil is never done, 

And life’s long candle-light comes on, 

- And still they’re far from Babylon. 


present many were members of the 
United Workers, an organization at 
once civic and philanthropic in its aim. 
The question of vacation sessions in the 
public school was under consideration at 
the time. Mrs. Johnson was anxious to 
conduct a small normal class near New 
York during the summer, and had al- 
ready received a number of requests for 
such an opportunity. 

Through the United Workers this was 
made possible. They secured the co- 
operation of the school board, and the 
use of the beautiful, centrally located 
Havemeyer school building. Guaran- 
tors for expenses were found, a secre- 
tary supplied, and the course offered 
free to public school teachers of the 
town. On the first day of July the 
Greenwich Summer School of Organic 


Education convened for its initial 
session. 
Although seriously handicapped by 


the late date at which the plans were 
matured, nineteen teachers and a num- 
ber of others availed themselves of the 


A Singing Game 


By HILDA W. SMITH 


For candle-lighting time will come 
In cottages along the road, 

But still the ogre factories hum, 
And still the worker lifts his load. 


’Tis three score miles and ten, they say; 
Ah, more then that the way must run, 
For tenement and rumbling dray 
Have blocked the road to Babylon. 
x * * 


66 pen the gates and let us through” 
“Not without a beck and a boo.” 
“Here’s a beck and here’s a boo, 
Open the gates and let us through!” 


opportunity, and the demonstration 
school averaged daily an attendance of 
sixty children from four to twelve years 
of age. A kindergarten and first and 
second life classes were conducted. 

But successful as this summer experi- 
ence proved, the school at Fairhope was 
still so short of funds that to continue 
it at all this year, some substantial as- 
sistance was necessary. For this reason 
the conference of July 31 organized the 
Fairhope League. 

The people of Fairhope have done 
what they could in the past. They are 
helping effectively now, but they can- 
not of themselves fund the experiment 
through the remaining five or six years 
which should be accorded it. This task, 
together with the work of propaganda, 
the Fairhope League has undertaken to 
perform. 

The plans embrace a second normal 
session next summer, and the possible 
establishment of a northern experiment 
as soon as teachers competent to con- 
duct it shall be trained. 


“Open the gates and let us through!” 
Cry men and women in the gloom, 
While weary hands their work renew 

At swift machine and clanging loom. 


No time to rest, no time to play, 
Lest each by other be outdone; 
No time to seek the charmed way 

To win enchanted Babylon. 


Within those gleaming walls they find 
Life welded in a joyous whole; 

Through skillful hands and eager mind, 
A dream of beauty in the soul. 


Fling wide the gates of golden hours, 
Fling wide the gates, and hinder none, 

That all may see the shining towers, 
And enter happy Babylon. 


Immigrant Motherhood 


The Bavarian peasant mother and child who were models for Miss Hollister’s statue were neighbors to the University 
of Chicago Settlement. The group, as published on the cover of The Survey last spring, was the inspiration of Mrs. Miller’s 
stanzas. Reference to the origin of the second poem will be found in the editorial pages 
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OWN yonder she sits in the half-open door, 

’Tis plain she has never had time to before; 
Her first little child sleeping there on her breast, 
Poor soul, how she feasts on this banquet of rest. 

But all is so strange to her, people don’t care, 
They just pass her by with a questioning stare. 


IMMIGRANT r 
MOTHERHOOD ( 


Py ANTOINETTE 
B. HOLLISTER 


OW youthful and brave is the firm-moulded face 
Still fresh with the blood of her farm-dwelling race! 
But oh, the great pain as she sees in her child 
A trait of some kinsman at home in the wild. 
For here, all is strange, and these people don’t care 
How nearly she’s starving. for those over there. 


OO soon she must leave the wee son of her youth 
To toil in the shops with the bold and uncouth, 
To roll fat cigars or to tie willow plumes 
Or stand the day long by the thundering looms, 
Where no one is strange and the bosses don’t care, 
But just pass her by with a growl or a glare. 


ET courage to you, little Mother of Men, 

Some day the whole land will protect you, and then 
Your pure young blood will strengthen our race 
Renewing our life, setting hope in our face, 

And you'll find it so strange, how all of us care, 
Who once passed you by with contempt in our stare. 
MADELEINE SWEENY MILLER. 
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BREED us more men, ye Daughters of Toil; 
Ye-alien mothers in far-off lands, 

Sire them strongly, clean brawn and bone, 

For we sift from the chaff the wheat alone, 

When they come to die at our hands. 


HINK on our greed in your travail—throes, 
Think of us when ye bare your breast. 
Mine and smelter shall claim their Toll, 
Roads shall be broken and reach their goal, 
Though ye smell their blood from the West. 


E build us strong on your woman’s woe 
Pier of granite and iron span, 
Glare of furnace and caisson’s gloom, 
Crane, and derrick, shall rear the Tomb 
Of him whom ye gave us—a man. 


SEAS shall not bar your sons from harm; 
Steppe or forest or alpine slope, 
Our arms are long to grasp what we need, 
The New World springs from your trampled seed; 
Ye drain the dregs of our draught of Hope. 


Gorpon THAYER. 
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THE SHADOW 


NE day our youngest child came 

() home from. school with a 

troubled face. “Mamma,” she 

said, hesitatingly, “I wish 

you’d write a note to the teacher to 

change my seat, or else not to let Harry 

catch hold of my hand. He sits right 

across the aisle from me, and he’s lots 

bigger, and he bothers me. I don’t like 
him.” 

I went at once to the school and found 
that Harry was a boy too old for his 
grade, backward on account of truancy, 
and that he was incorrigible, having 
been twice to reform school for house- 
breaking. And he sat across from my 
little girl, and had been seizing her 
hand! Harry was duly moved and re- 
proved, but I did not feel satisfied. 
Looking over the room I did not see 
much choice of seats among the children 
there. 

“T don’t mind ’em being poor, mam- 
ma,” said the child, “but I can’t bear to 
sit close when they’re not clean. It 
makes me sick.” 

In each row of seats were two or 
three prim little girls, immaculate as 
daisies, with shining curls and spotless 
frocks. Scattered among them sat a 
number of boys, whose hair still showed 
fresh brush marks, and whose faces, 
necks and ears were still pink from the 
morning scouring, though showing re- 
cent streaks. Walking up the aisle I 
saw that all their waists were clean in 
the back, though rumpled in front. 

“Fresh this morning, anyhow,” I 
thought, recognizing the small sons of 
my friends. 

Distributed among these well-cared- 
for children were boys whose shaggy 
hair stood on end, and who showed no 
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A narrative of discovery out 


along the road from a 


woman’s threshold 


II. 


The Shadow 


By Albion Fellows Bacon 


SHELTERED MOTHERHOOD 


For two dear heads of bronze and amber, 
For baby eyes of blue and brown, 

For two who clasp and kiss and clamber, 
And on my shoulder nestle down. 


All little hearts are dearer to me, 
All little faces sweet and bright, 
All childish woes and griefs unto me, 


And I would heal them all to-night. 
—A.F.B. 


Their waists 


signs of recent washing. 
were soiled and rumpled all over. There 
were little girls, too, with rough hair 
tied with faded strings of ribbon, who 


wore coarse, ill-fitting dresses. They 
were cleaner than the boys, but their 
complexions had a_ grayish hue that 
might come off and might not, I re- 
membered having been told of one 
child who had been kept in at recess 
for not getting her lesson, and then she 
confessed that she couldn’t study be- 
cause she was faint from want of food. 

Looking over the room I forgot my 
errand, and a great wave of pity swept 
over me for the children who didn’t 
have the same chance as mine and my 
friends’ children had. 

Going home, with my little girls skip- 
ping at each side of me, I surveyed the 
school grounds. They were covered 
with cinders and broken rock. 

“This is what roughs up our shoes 
so, and skins our knees when we fall 
down,” said one of the children. 

“And see here,’ exclaimed the other, 
“what the boys throw at each other.” 

It was a pile of decayed vegetables 
chicken heads, and other garbage at 
the back of a - grocery opposite the 
school yard. 

“The boys play here, and we play in 


the street, on the other side,” the child 
said. “We don’t like to play on the 
cinders, and there’s no place else to play 
but the street. And that’s how Mamie 
came to be run over by a cart the other 
day.” 

It was enough to make any mother 
distracted and indignant. The shame of 
it, with so much vacant land around the 
school building! 

On the way home I stopped to take 
counsel with my mother and my sister 
Lura, whose children went to the same 
school. I walked home with a new glean 
in my eye and a new determination in 
my step. 

That afternoon I had a long talk with 
some of the leaders of the Civic Im- 
provement Association, whose children 
went to the same school. A few days 
later a small procession led by J. E. 
Iglehart (my lawyer cousin) and com- 
posed of the civic improvement leaders 
and other young mothers besides myself, 
walked into the city building and up 
to the office of the city attorney. 

If the city attorney should confirm 
our hope that the title of the city was 
clear to the old canal bed, which 
formed the site of the school building 
in question, there would be a large tract 
available for playground purposes, and 
we were there to prove that it should 
be used in that way. Mr. Igleheart 
stated our mission, and there was some 
discussion, in which the ladies took an 
animated part. I had expected to re- 
main in the background, but, with some 
surprise and confusion, I found myself 
taking a hand in the argument. 

It was like a plunge through ice in- 
to freezing water. But—the ice was 
broken, and I was initiated into civic 
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work! We were given slight encourage- 
ment, and left the city building, disap- 
pointed, to plan the next step. After 
much further effort and agitation, in 
which I was not able to take part, the 
matter came to a definite settlement, -a 
goodly tract was added to the school 
grounds, and the whole fenced in, and 
improved. And so our effort bore late 
fruit. 

While the matter was pending, my 
children took sick with scarlet fever. 
The elder one caught it first, and then 
the younger one and Lucindy, who had 
been promoted from nurse to cook, 
came down with it. 

“Was there scarlet fever in school?” 

The little patient thought there was. 
Some of the children had been absent. 
Jennie, who sat behind her, had been 
sick and had little red spots on her. 
Had any of the others? Not just the 
same. One of the Fourth Street chil- 
dren had funny looking sores, and some 
of the others got some afterwards, just 
like them. Minnie had another kind, 
awful looking, on her mouth, and the 
teacher told her she must have her own 
drinking-cup. Celie was out, but that 
was at her mother’s funeral. Her 
mother died of consumption, and Celie 
said she guessed she had it, too, cause 
she coughed all the time. 

I telephoned my friends that I was 
ready to serve on the sanitation com- 
mittee of the Civic Improvement So- 
ciety as soon as the flag was taken off 
the house. At that time having no 
conception of what the poorer school 
children’s homes were like. I had only 
a vague idea as to what should be done. 
But “sanitation” had a remedial sound, 
and something was wrong, and I wanted 
to take hold somewhere. 

Before the flag was taken off, how- 


ever, there were many anxious days of 
nursing. As I look back over the years 
when the children were still “catching 
things,” it seems to me that much of the 
time was spent in the nursery, bending 
over a. little white bed, bathing hot, rest- 
less little hands, and doing all those 
things that a mother cannot willingly 
resign to a nurse. 

There were anxious vigils that lasted 
till the gray dawn, vigils when the city 
slept and the house was still, and Night 
seemed to lean in at the windows, 
breathless, to listen to a little fluttering 
heartbeat. 

In such hours the values of life are 
fixed. 


The Children’s Lessons 
When the household came down off 


tip-toe and convalescence ended, there 


had to be a round of lessons, for the 
children were afraid of falling behind 
in their classes. To give fresh interest 
to their books, we made games of les- 
sons, and lessons of games, and, though 
we cut them to the shortest possible 
time, the children never forgot what 
they studied in those weeks. We put 
the remaining hours upon those things 
for which the schools had no time, 
which, in fact, the mother can teach 
better than any one else—all that lies 
outside of the text book, all that teaches 
children to live, to do, to think, to see, 
to hear. There were many practical 
things to teach, and much domestic lore, 
but there was also nature lore, wonder 
lore, spirit lore, handed down in legend, 
myth or ballad, from the earliest tribal 
life. As Ole Luk Oie set the feet of the 
little Hjalmar into the picture on the 
wall, I felt in duty bound to set the feet 
of my children into that realm of beauty 
that lay all about us. No fear of their 


COCAINE ALLEY, A BREEDING-PLACE OF VICE 


Living quarters on the alley had many dark rooms; filthy conditions 
abounded and evil associations. 


not learning the hard, practical things. 
The world sees to that! But the world 
would not teach them to see gold in 
sunshine and diamonds in dew. 


When the childreri went back to school — 


the house was so lonely that I was glad 
to have some. outside interest, to take up 
even a small part of my leisure. It 
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gave a pleasant sense of light responsi- 
bility to be on the sanitation committee — 


of the Civic Improvement Association 
and, of course, one had to take an in- 


terest in the whole city when one was — 


publicly held responsible, even in a small 
way. 
I had turned my head so.as not to see 


Hitherto, when I passed an alley, 


the disagreeable things of which the 


smells warned me. 


Now, I stopped and | 


looked up the alley and sniffed; stopped 


long enotigh to notice the dark, slimy 
streams slowly trickling down the middle 


of the alley, the papers, tin cans, and © 
old shoes scattered about, the garbage © 


cans at shed doors. Sometimes I saw 
little children darting to and fro, and 
wondered at their being in the alley. 
It never entered my mind that they could 
live there. 

Another thing marked a _ mental 
change. Instead of looking for the 
poetry first in magazines and papers I 
hunted up articles on sanitation, house 
flies, etc., and even read bits of local 
politics. 
who was secretary of our Board of 
Health, but became acquainted with him 
through his lively interest in our sani- 
tation committee. 

That summer I read How the Other 
Half Lives. I followed it with The 
Battle with the Slum and The Making 
of an American. When I finished, my 
mind was a saturated solution of slums. 
Those vivid pictures set forth by Jacob 
Riis left such an indelible. impression 
that they always remain as a dark back- 
ground to all the scenes of poverty I 
was to know later. 

I remember reading, one August day, 
his story of a hot night in the East 
Side tenements, the pitiful sufferings of 
babies, and the way people slept out 
on the pavements and fire escapes. 

Lifting my eyes to the cool green and 
gold of the nasturtium vines that dark- 
ened the room pleasantly, I looked out 
upon the shady lawn where the children 
were laughing over their soap bubbles. 
How glad I was that we didn’t live in a 
great city with crowded tenements. 


Meeting Sadie 


One day I was passing a shabby little 
hotel, near Main street, with the chil- 
dren. One of them glanced up, waved 
and called “Hi, Sadie.” | Looking up 
quickly I saw at a window a little black- 
haired girl, with snapping bright eyes. 
Beside her leaned a stout, coarse-look- 
ing woman, with large earrings and 
heavy bracelets. 


“Who on earth is that child, and how 


did you come to know her?” I demanded. 


In fact, I not only learned 
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RENTED FURNISHED, IN A ONE-ROOM SLUM 
One of the rooms rented at $1.50 a week at 8 U. First Street. 


“Why, she’s one of the girls in my 
| class. Isn’t she pretty? And_ she’s 
| smart, too, even if she does use funny 
words. She’s been begging me to come 
and play with her some day. May 1?” 
“No!” J answered, with vehemence, 
taking note of collarless loungers chew- 
ing and smoking about the entrance to 
a bar. There were Negroes lounging 
around, too, and I remembered that my 
husband had said it was a “tough place,” 
and a resort of river men of the lower 

@. class, 
| It was sickening to think of my little 
girl im such an environment, even for 
a moment. I wondered how many more 
‘| of her schoolmates lived in such places. 
I had not then any definite idea of the 
vice that would harbor in such a place, 
but there seemed to be an intangible, 
contaminating something, a _ palpable 


: Shadow overhanging, and I hurried the 
_ children away from it. 

r | Aunt Lindy’s “Home” 

4 


A few days later I drove down past 
the heart of town, near one of the rail- 
road stations, to hunt for Aunt Lindy, 
an old colored washwoman who had 
moved. I found her sitting in the door 
of a dilapidated rear dwelling that faced 
a dirty alley, looking so out of place, in 
her white turban and spotless apron, that 
I could but express my _ surprise. 
“Yas’m,” she said, bobbing up, “I sho’ 
do feel misplaced, but I’se fixin’ to move 
agin jes’ as soon as I kin fine a bettah 
house.” 

How often I was to hear those words 
again ! 

Through the open door I could see 
the neat bed and the clean bare floor. 
But flakes of soot were falling like black 
snow, clouds of dust poured in from 
the street, and the slime of the alley ran 
to her very doorstep. 


EN 
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“T don’t see how you manage to keep 
everything so clean,’ I said. 

“IT wuks ma fingahs off, dat’s how,” 
she responded, and poured out her dis- 
gust for the miserable place. Six fami- 
lies fought over one cistern, there was 
no place to pour the suds but into the 
alley, by the doors; a cess pool reeked 
by her window, rats overran the place, 
bad neighbors fought and caroused, peo- 
ple were sick in all the houses, and so 
on. While she talked, I gazed up the 
alley, where pickaninnies were hopping 
over garbage pails with white children 
of their own age. A meanly dressed 
white woman, with a basket, came down 
the alley, turned to look at us, and en- 
tered the next house. As she turned, I 
noticed the peculiar scar across her 
lowering face, and recognized a woman 
who had come begging to my door a 
few days before. 

So here was where some of the poor 
lived ! 

Just then the door opened again, and a 
shabby little girl came out. She picked 
her way toward us over the muddy cob- 
blestones. Her hair was a bleached tan 
color, matching her skin, and she wore 
a faded cotton dress. In her hand she 
carried an earthen pitcher. She passed 
straight by us, across the street, and in 
at the back door of a saloon. 

“They’se awful folks,” whispered Aunt 
Lindy, noting the look on my face. 

When she brought my bundle of laun- 
dry I was amazed to see the snowy mir- 
acle she had wrought, in such a place. 
Yet who knows what germs may be lurk- 
ing in those folds, I thought, reminded 
oddly of the “tears that need washing 
and repentance that needs repentance 
Oe 

As I left the alley there came over 
me that depressing feeling I had felt in 
the neighborhood of the river hotel. I 


wiped the black alley mud off my feet, 
as an outward sign of that indefinite 
contamination, but the Shadow clung to 
me and followed me, just as did the 
foul smells of the alley. At my door I 
again wiped my feet and shook the folds 
of my dress, laying the bundle outside 
on the veranda in the sunshine. In the 
same mood I washed my hands and face, 
still possessed of the idea that I had 
brought into my house some of the evil 
of the alley. 

One who ‘has been given sight by an 
operation sees gradually as the ban- 
dages are removed. First, a glimmer of 
light, then dim masses and outlines, and 
then, little by little, vision becomes clear. 
The bandages were being taken off my 
eyes, but so slowly that, standing there 
in the alley, I had seen but dimly the 
outlines of evil. Except for the glimpse 
of Aunt Lindy’s clean room, I had seen 
no interior of those alley dwellings. 
And except for her talk of their drink- 
ing and fighting, I had no idea of the 
vice that she doubtless referred to in 
lowered voice. 


Friendly Visiting 


All this time I had been feeling that 
if I could take part in civic work it was 
only right that I should also do some 
“church work.” So when a committee 
of ladies asked me to help with an Eas- 
ter bazaar I entered into their plans 
heartily. For a week I painted Easter 
cards and made egg-shell favors. Then 
I helped in the bazaar and finished much 
exhausted and somewhat puzzled. 

“T can’t think of Christ as being ona 
committee,” I confessed to my husband, 
“or as giving us that kind of work to 
do. I felt I needed a _ spiritual tonic, 
and I thought some such work would 
build me up, but it didn’t seem to suit 
my case.” 

Then, with a sudden curiosity, I seized 
my Bible, and began turning over its 
pages to see what Christ had said about, 
work and about spiritual “meat.” How 
much stress He laid on “serving!” And 
how strictly he enjoined upon us the 
care of the poor! 

“Tf I am ever going to visit the poor, 
now is the time to begin,” I said aloud. 

One afternoon at a tea I met Caro- 
line Rein, secretary of our Charities Or- 
ganization. 

“Oh, Miss Rein,” I exclaimed, “You're 
just the one I want to see. I want to 
know where to find some poor families, 
so I can visit them in their homes. 
Won’t you take me to see some of 
them ?” 

She looked at me with shining eyes 
for a moment. 

“Why, Mrs. Bacon, is it possible? I’ve 
just been longing to find some one who 
wanted to visit my families. You see, I 
want to organize a Friendly Visitors’ 
circle. Of course, I will take you.” 

“And can I go tomorrow?” 
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end 


She smiled at my eagerness. “Yes, 
tomorrow,” she answered. 

She was waiting for me at her office 
next morning. We took a street car, 
and rode through the business part of 
town into the factory district on the 
other side of the city. 

I looked at the houses with new in- 
terest. There were blocks and blocks 
of nondescript houses, most of them 
ugly, the majority of them dingy and 
shabby, some much worse than others, 
but I wouldn’t have looked for “the 
poor” in any of them. Here and there 
were neat, nice looking ones, with good 
fences in front. Some of the unpainted 
houses had fences with broken or miss- 
ing palings, like jagged teeth. The 
shabby houses looked unnecessarily 
shabby from the need of paint, and re- 
sembled people prematurely gray, who 
have seen trouble, and have lived hard, 
sordid lives. 


As the Poor Live 


“We haven’t any slums in Evansville, 
have we?” I ventured. “Not the real 
sure enough ones, with those terrible 
coriditions that Jacob Riis writes about 
in New York?” 

“Yes,’ answered Miss Rein, thought- 
fully, “we have very bad conditions, real 
slums, I think,” she said slowly; “‘it is 
safe to say that we have, in a lesser de- 
gree, every bad condition that you will 
find in the slums of New York, except 
the congestion.” 

This was more than fifteen years ago, 
when it was commonly accepted that 
only great cities had slums. Yet this 
clear-eyed woman saw our conditions 
and realized their significance. 

Leaving the car, we walked several 
blocks toward the river, crossed a net 
work of railroad tracks, and turned in 
at a big gate to what seemed to be a park. 

“This is Old St. Mary’s,’ said Miss 
Rein, “one of the largest tenements in 
the city.” 

It had been the old marine hospital, 

“at one time a fine building, and stood in 
a noble space of ground that sloped 


down to the river. There were great 
trees on the grounds, but the shrubbery 
had run wild, and made a jungle with 
the tall grass and weeds. ea 

We approached the building in com- 
pany with a dozen ragged, dirty chil- 
dren, who met us at the gate. On the 
broad flight of worn steps were ranged 
other children, equally dirty and ragged, 
mostly barefooted, even the babies. A 
half-dozen untidy women stood about 
on the old piazza, with babies in their 
arms or dragging at their skirts. Ragged 
quilts and old clothing hung to air on 
the railings. Old men, rough and un- 
shaven, lounged in the sun, chewing or 
smoking. | Frowsy heads were thrust 
out at windows along the piazza, as 
women leaned their elbows on the sills 
and surveyed us frankly. There was no 
hostility in the stare. Miss Rein was 
an old friend, and when she introduced 
me as her friend, they vied in hospital- 
ity, dusted chairs and offered them. 
Little dirty hands were tucked into Miss 
Rein’s, or tugged at her dress, to draw 
her away to “our room.” For each fam- 
ily had but one room! I remembered 
that Jacob Riis said the one-room slum 
was the very worst of all, and New 
York once boasted that it had none of 
them. . 

There were more babies in the wide 
dirty hall and on the big central stair- 
way that rose to the third floor. Half- 
clad boys were sliding down the banis- 
ters and girls of all sizes, hair in eyes, 
stood looking on. By the first inner 
doorway an idiot boy was sitting on the 
floor, helpless as a baby. He looked up 
with a sickening: leer as we entered, 
holding out deformed knobs of hands. 


Impressions Indelible 

Miss Rein took a proffered chair, and 
I followed her example, trying to seem 
not to be looking at anything, yet see- 
ing all. Seeing! The word is too 
passive. Sights and smells rose and as- 
saulted me, choked and gashed me, and 
the scars remain yet. They will remain 
until my dying day. 


TUMBLE-DOWN TENEMENT ON CHEESE HILL 


Side view of 222 L. First Street which had but one 
Porch almost down. 


cistern and one vault. 


I had never dreamed that people lived 
like that in our city. - Since then I have 
seen places much worse, for these rooms 


—_— = 


were large and airy, and had not the © 


horror of darkness and dampness. But 


it was the first time I had taken a square ~ 
look at poverty, and its sordid misery, - 


its bare ugliness, were overpowering. — 


Hopeless Ugliness 

The first impresson of the rooms was 
of bareness and disorder, the next of a 
general grayness and scarred roughness 
of the old walls and uncovered floors. 
Every room had its “safe,” its beds, and 
its cook stove, upon which was boiling 
coffee or cabbage, and often a kettle of 
-wash. There were coarse dishes and 
coarse food upon the mean tables, but 
no sign-of.a table-cloth anywhere. Many 
ofthe beds had no sheets, only a filthy 
ticking; on some lay a sick child, with 
flies thick upon its face. ‘Old clothing 
lay about in piles, or hung from large 
nails driven into the cracked plastering. 
Not one line’or spot of beauty was there 
in all that mass of hopeless ugliness. 

And the people had the same hopeless 
look, not a gleam of inspiration on a 
single face. Some were sad, more were 
sullen. There was a curious similarity 
in their expression and in their clothing 
that corresponded to the rooms, and 
made all seem under the same blighting 
spell. There was not the least attempt 
at privacy. Children swarmed in and 
out, men and women put their heads in 
at the door, heavy feet passed noisily 
down the corridor; boys fought on the 
stairway; old hags scolded, babies cried. 
To think of living amid all that! 

A young girl with great starry eyes 
went downstairs with us, hushing the 
clamor of the children as she went. I 
could not but notice the grace of her 
slender figure that her coarse gown 
could not conceal. 

We left her at the steps and went on 
down the grass-grown drive. “She is 


just back from the reform school,” said 
Miss Rein simply. 
Near the gate the long arm of an old 


WHERE A CHILD PLAYS 


Not much advantage is this open space at 8 U. Street, 
where one cistern served nine families. 


Beauty for Ashes 


scraggly rose bush caught my gown and 
held me fast. Bending to undo it, I 
noticed a delicate bud, half unfolded, 
but worm eaten, whose imperfect beauty 
reminded me of the young girl we had 
just left. I did not know then that the 
sorrows of the poor had laid hold upon 
my heart, as with the clutch of thorns. 

We walked on in a silence full of 
unspoken questions that crashed and 
roared against my ear drums. 

“We have another visit to make, if 
you can stand it,” said Miss Rein quiet- 
ly, and I nodded assent. 

I had little idea of how far we walked 
until we stopped at a long low brick 
house. The building was flush with the 
pavement, the floor on the same level. 
Several open doorways offered entrance. 
'The doors were either missing or sag- 
ging against the wall. Here the same 
general impressions rushed out to meet 
me, the mean, shabby ugliness of the 
place, the overwhelming number of wo- 
men and children, who boiled over out 
of every window and door, even onto 
the pavement, in a most surprising way. 
I felt somehow that the dinginess re- 
lated people to house, as if either it 
shared their human deterioration, or 
they its physical decay—which was it? 


A Difficult Problem 


A problem formulated in the back of 
my mind: “Let the people be represent- 
ed by P and the house by H; would 
their condition be expressed by P} or 
HPP” The absurd idea stayed in my 
subconsciousness, and gave me a grudge 
against the house, as if it were a cause 
of the misery of the people. 

There was no time to work out any 
problems, because we were so soon 
inside, looking down into a half dozen 
pairs of round bright eyes. I reached 
out my hand to steady one toddling baby 
going down the uneven step, and to pat 
another that put its little gray hand on 
my knee, and looked up confidingly into 
my face. They were gray all over, those 
babies, from creeping about the dirty 

floors, and out on the dusty pavement; 

faces, hands, bare feet and clothes gray, 
like the stray kittens that patrolled our 
ash bins. _ 

Detaching ourselves from group after 
group, I followed Miss Rein up the 
shaky stairs. Out on a rickety back 
porch a woman was washing. One could 
see at a glance that she was different 
from the bold-faced women downstairs. 
There was an air of refinement about 
her, and about her sweet-faced daughter, 
who was helping her. 

As we stood and talked, I looked down 
into the back yard, littered with broken 
crockery, cinders and tin cans, and 

_ strewn with garbage, over which hov- 
ered swarms of flies. There were 
clumps of great weeds, as high as a 
‘man’s head, and among them puddles of 
old suds. In one place a slimy stream 


oozed away to the alley. Dilapidated 
sheds stood at the rear of the yard. A 
sickening odor of old vaults, sour suds 
and decayed garbage rose to our nos- 
trils. 

“We must get some decent place to 
move to,’ the woman was saying, with 
tears in her eyes. “It’s awful here. 
We've always lived in the country, and 
here we are right on the street, where 
we hear people passing by, and there are 
so many that go by here cursing and 
swearing. The men come in drunk at 
all hours of the night. There’s no lock 
on the door. We push the bed against 
it, but were too frightened to sleep. 
And then, these hot nights, that dreadful 
smell comes up from the yard and we 
have to shut the window. My God, such 
a place!” 

In one of the rooms downstairs a boy 
was lying ill with tuberculosis. His 
burning eyes turned solemnly upon us, 
as we entered, and held us with their 
gaze. To my relief Miss Rein did not 
sit down, but stood a moment, talking 
with the old mother. How hard that 
miserable cot must be, I thought, notic- 
ing the thin lumpy mattress, and the 
emaciation of the boy, as he raised on 
his elbow to cough. An unmistakeable 
odor of mould filled the room. 

“Aren't those floors damp?” I asked 
the mother. 

For answer she raised a piece of old 
carpet, white with mould, and showed 
me where the floor had rotted through 
until the wet earth beneath was visible. 

Once out on the street, I turned to 
Miss Rein. 

“Do those people have to live that 
way?” I asked. “Couldn’t they fix things 
up and make them better and more de- 
cent ?” 

“Tt’s little they could do,” she replied. 
“They can’t afford paint or wall paper. 
They can’t afford tools or lumber to re- 
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pair with, and they are too unskilled to 
use them, if they had them. They are 
too poor to have the trash and ashes 
hauled away, and, of course, the yard 
was full when they moved in. Besides, 
these houses need more than a few sim- 
ple repairs. So many families use one 
cistern that water is scarce, and there 
is no place to pour the waste water ex- 
cept in the yard or in the alley. But 
why should these people be expected to 
repair the house any more than other 
tenants, especially as it was out of re- 
pair when they took it? It’s the land- 
lord’s duty to make it fit to live in.” 

“Then, why. don’t the landlords attend 
to these things?” I asked. “Have you 
told them how bad things are?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “but they refuse 
to do anything, and there’s no law by 
which they can be forced to.” 

Then the whole situation was hopeless. 
But it seemed to me that the people who 
were making laws and attending to 
such things ought to see about that law. 

I went home with bowed head and 
lagging feet, seeing before me all the 
time those awful rooms, those babies of 
the slums. My children were on the 
steps, and I gathered them both into my 
arms, with a deep sob. Then I held 
them back, to look at them. Oh, the 
wonder of their clear white skin, their 
shining hair, their soft white dresses! 
What if—! 

I drew them close again, as if they 
had just escaped some dreadful doom. 

At night I sang bed-time songs a long 
time, after the light was turned out and 
the fire burned low. When they were: 
asleep, I went out and tried to read, but 
the scenes of the day came between me 
and the page like a palpable shadow. 

Several times in the night I got up 
and went to the children, to smooth 
their hair and their limbs, and feel of 
their soft garments. 


ROWS OF SORDIDNESS 


Rear of Georgia Street, houses in bad condition, seep water in cisterns. 
There was another row just like this at the rear facing another street. 


A PORCH FOR A CRECHE 


These children are left alone all day in one room 
and this little porch while their mother is at work, 
Madison Alley tenements. 


Four Washington 
Alleys 


Some phases of life in Fenton Place, 
Madison Alley, Essex Court and 
Naylor’s Court as brought 


out in a recent survey 


Edith Elmer Wood 


COW ais it do look nice with 
all that fresh paint on the 
front of the house! and in- 

side too—the plaster mended 
and the walls whitewashed! I’ve been 
in this house goin’ on four years, and 
they never done nothin’ till last week, 
nor a good while before I moved in, I 
reckon, by the looks of it—not a nail 
druv nor the lick of a whitewash brush. 
But ‘pears like since you ladies took to 
coming round—and the President’s wife 
too—they felt kinder "bliged to spruce 
up.” 

The speaker was a gaunt colored 
woman of sixty-five. Laundry work 
was all around the little room. A child 
played on the floor, and a baby was 
asleep in a go-cart with a little square 
of mosquito netting thrown over it to 
keep off the buzzing flies. This was one 
of Washington’s alley dwellers who 
came to the alley through misfortune, 
not shiftliness or vice. The husband is 
_paralyzed and has not been able to work 
for years. 

There is also a grown son, but after 
he married and set up housekeeping for 
himself, he could not help his parents 
any more. When he was taken sick 
with neuritis, he went back home with 
his wife and two children. They had 
been there six months, and he was still 
unable to work. The wife did what she 
could to help around the house, but with 
her expectations of yet another child, she 
could do only light work. In short, one 
fragile elderly woman was cheerfully 
and uncomplainingly supporting six peo- 
ple with her wash-tub. 

“They’ve put up new stairs to the 
shed roof, too. I can’t help wishing 
they’d a done it year before last be- 
fore I got my fall. It ’ud ’a saved me 
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a powerful sight o’ pain and trouble,” 
she continued patiently. 

Backyards of these alley houses are 
too small to dry washings in, so lines 
are stretched from poles erected on the 
shed roofs, and are reached by ladder 
staircases in the yard. The agent had re- 
fused to have this one repaired. So one 
day the stars collapsed. The hard work- 
ing mother spent a month in a hospital 
as a result of the accident, and has not 
had full use of her right arm since. 

“It ’peared to me like they might a’ 
let me have the house rent free for the 
month I was in the hospital and couldn’t 
earn nothin’, seein’ as it happened along 
o’ the staircase being rotten. But when 
I spoke to the. agent about it, he just 
turned on his heel and walked away. 
No, ma’am, they never give me one cent. 
I reckon some folks would a’ gone to 
law, but I ain’t never been the going-to- 
law kind.” 


Physical Conditions 


This story is one of many to which 
we listened with sympathy while making 
our recent investigation of living con- 
ditions in certain Washington alleys, but 
stories were only an incident in our 
work. 

Our attention was first concentrated 
on the physical characteristics of the 
dwellings. This led naturally to the 
questions, how much do owners get 
from this class of property? And what 
is the effect, moral and physical, on the 
people who live there? 

Just a word about the houses. A few 
frame houses are left, and there are a 
few tenements, but the great majority 
are four-room brick houses on a level 
with the ground. There is a small back- 
yard containing a shed toilet and a hy- 


drant from which the family water sup- 
ply is obtained. As a rule the house 
roof, tin-work and drains are kept in 
good repair, thanks to health depart- 
ment inspectors, but the woodwork and 
plaster are in very bad repair. 

There has been some exaggeration in 
describing Washington alley conditions. 
Certain of the worst features—lack of 
water, sewers and paving—have been 
remedied in the last few years. There 
has never been much reason to complain 
of lack of air or light. The fundamen- 
tal idea of the four-room one-family 
house is excellent. In practice over- 
crowding occurs through the renting of 
one or more rooms to lodgers. Further- 
more, the houses are all old (the build- 
ing of new dwellings in alleys has been 
prohibited by law since 1892) and were 
shoddily built in the first place. The 
shed toilet, in many cases a door-less 
shed with missing boards and leaky 
roof, and the backyard hydrant do not 
square with modern standards. 

Investigation confirms the popular im- 
pression that this class of property 
brings in very high returns to the own- 
er. The President’s Homes Commis- 
sion reports cases where the returns 
reached 35 per cent gross. Nothing so 
bad as that was found in the four alleys 
covered in this investigation. 

In Fenton Place, with a populaticn 
of 289, eleven property owners, out of 
fifteen concerning whom figures were 
available, receive between 17 per cent 
and 20 per cent, and only one receives 
as low as 16 per cent. In Madison Al- 
ley one owner deserves special mention 
for getting only 10% per cent—hardly 
more than he would expect from prop- 
erty on the street. This is the lowest 
figure encountered. 


Four Washington Alleys 
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In a group of Madison Alley tenement 
houses, which bring their owner only 
the comparatively small return of 12 1/5 
per cent, the tenants are paying what 
amounts to 26 1/5 per cent. The differ- 
ence goes to the middleman, a shamb- 
ling, bleary-eyed Russian Jew, who runs 
a grocery store on the ground floor of 
one of the houses and thus catches his 
victims coming and going. He rents his 
rooms (and they are all taken) at a dol- 
lar a week, one family to a room, five 
and six in a family very often. Some- 
times the family is such only by cour- 
tesy, as, for instance, this group: An 
elderly man and his wife, her (not his) 
two granddaughters, one a girl of fif- 
teen, the other a young grass widow, 
and the two small children of the last 
named. 


Rents and Profits 

Taking all four alleys and all types of 
houses, two-thirds of those for which it 
was possible to compute gross income, 
brought in between 16 per cent and 20 
per cent. Confining ourselves (for the 
convenience of dealing with similar 
units) to the 88 four-room houses in the 
four alleys, we found their average rent 
almost exactly $9 (the lowest is $6.40 
and the highest $10.50) and their aver- 
age gross return almost exactly 16 per 
cent—about twice what is considered a 
fair return in street property. 

Of course, the charges on alley prop- 
erty are higher in proportion than on 
street property; but they are by no 
means twice as high. I have made a 
careful calculation of necessary expen- 
ses for a four-room alley house of aver- 
age assessed value renting at $9, includ- 
ing taxes, water rates, fire insurance, 
agent’s commission, customary repairs 
and loss from standing idle. Taxes in 
the District of Columbia are 1%4 per 
cent on assessed valuation, water rates 
on this class of house $5. per year, fire 
insurance ten cents per hundred, agent’s 
commission 5 per cent of rent collected, 
and in the alleys studied, nearly one- 
sixth of the houses were vacant (17 out 
of 109). 

The item of repairs presents wide 
limits of variation. From the state- 
ments of the tenants, checked by 
careful inspection of the premises, | 
should say that the average owner 
spends about $5 a year (on stopped 
drains and such) for five years at a 
stretch and then puts in about $30—and 
is clear for another five years. But I 
have checked against this average own- 
er the loss of two months’ rent each 
year when his house stands idle. A 
well-known real estate agent who hand- 
les a good deal of this property and 
whose houses are much above the aver- 
age in repairs, says his clients spend 
about $25 per year per house, but the 
houses are practically never vacant. 
The moral is obvious. 

Whether little is spent on repairs and 


much lost through empty houses, or 
the condition is reversed, when we have 
added up the expenses and losses and 
deducted them from the gross income 
of one four-room alley house, we have 
left a net return of about 9 per cent. 
I see no escape from these figures or 
from the conclusion that an owner who 
would be satisfied with a net return of 
6 per cent could keep his house in per- 
fect repair, insure himself against all 


probable losses, and reduce the rent. 


Of the forty-seven owners of property 
in these four alleys, twenty are women. 
Of the twenty-two owners whose occu- 
pations could be ascertained, five are 
real estate men (a striking witness to 
the profitable character of this type of 
property), two are lawyers, two are 
proprietors of clothing stores, and two 
women are clerks. There are, besides, 
an architect, a druggist, an engineer, a 


SYRIAN MOTHER OF THREE 


Essex Court, population Negro and 
white, is the home of this family. 


dentist, a manufacturer, the president of 
a corporation, a maker of relief maps, a 
dealer in tombstones, a manager, a sal- 
oon-keeper and a seamstress. One ra- 
ther extensive owner is the Washington 
City Orphan Asylum. 

Now let us turn to the tenant, and 
his health and morals. Attention has 
been called many times to the contrast 
between the alley death rate and the 
death rate on the streets of Washing- 
ton. In THe Survey for October 19, 
1912. Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones publishes a 
table prepared by the Health Depart- 
ment from which it appeared that in 
1910, the death rate in the streets of 
Washington was 17.56 per thousand in- 
habitants and in the alleys 30.09; that in 
the alleys more than one child out of 
three died before it was a year old, 
whereas in the streets the proportion 
was less than half as high. The follow- 
ing figures for the four alleys deal with 
too few people to be conclusive, but the 


results are certainly suggestive. They 
are based on deaths occurring in 1912: 

Number of inhabitants—540 (501 color- 
ed, 39 white.*) 

Deaths per 1,000 of population—51.85. 

Deaths from tuberculosis per 100,000 of 
population—1481.48, 

Deaths of infants under one year of age 
—one-third of births. 

Percentage of known living cases of 
tuberculosis to population—2.4. 

These figures, to any one familiar 
with mortality statistics, tell a ghastly 
story. The tuberculosis rate is almost 
unbelievable. It is more than three 
times as high as the tuberculosis death 
rate for colored people living on Wash- 
ington streets, though even there the 
rate is very high, and more than ten 
times as high as the rate for the white 
population of Washington. It is as high 
as the total death rate from all causes 
in Chicago or Kansas City 


Aspects Moral and Physical 


In Madison Alley, where overcrowd- 
ing is at its worst, the general 
death rate is 78 per 1,000, and 
the tuberculosis death rate reaches 
the unspeakable figure of 2,222 
per 100,000. Granted that many of 
these people are shiftless and some vi- 
cious, but a fair proportion neither, are 
we giving them a square deal? Do their 
shortcomings deserve capital punish- 
ment? 

We have seen what the alley does to 
the health of its inhabitants. What 
about their morals? 

Many social workers feel that the 
moral contagion of the alley is more vir- 
ulent, more unescapable than its physical 
contagion. The class of people who live 
in alleys are peculiarly susceptible to the 
suggestion of example, especially un- 
able to resist the temptation that seeks 
them out. So the bad effect of five or 
ten vicious individuals on a hundred 
well-meaning but weak persons when all 
are shut up together in an interior al- 
ley, removed from the tonic action of 
public opinion and cut off from the gen- 
eral life of the community, is far great- 
er than it would be if all were living on 
the street. 

It is difficult to express morality in 
percentages, but two sets of available 
figures are certainly significant. One 
concerns births, the other arrests. Ex- 
actly half the births recorded from those 
four alleys in 1912 were illegitimate. 
Less than one-eleventh of all the births 
in Washington in 1912 were illegitimate ; 
between one-fourth and one-fifth of all 
the colored births, including both street 
and alley population were illegitimate. 
The colored proportion of illegitimacy is 
high even in the streets. But because 
the race has a tendency to err in that 


*Thirty of the thirty-nine white inhabit- 
ants live in Essex Court. The nationalities 
represented are Syrian, Russian, Italian 
and (one family) Irish-German. 
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MONOTONOUS REPETITION IN STRUCTURE, AND IN DREARINESS AND DIRT AS WELL 


View of Naylor’s Court to the left. 


In the other picture of Fenton Place, N. W., the building closing the alley at the far end 


is a public school. Another public school adjoins the alley on the north. 


direction, are we free of responsibility if 
we let them continue to live in alleys 
where the probability of their girls go- 
ing wrong is more than double what it 
would be on the street? 

The -statistics of arrests are incom- 
plete. The investigator went through 
blotters of the precincts in which the al- 
leys are located and that nearest ad- 
joining, but there remain nine other pre- 
cincts where doubtless some, though not 
many, persons living in those alleys fell 
foul of the police. 

The superintendent of police gives in 
his report for 1912 the percentage of 
arrests to total population in Washing- 
ton as 10.13, and the percentage of ar- 
rests of colored persons to total colored 
population as 18.93. It will be seen 
from the above table that the percent- 
age of arrests to population in our al- 
leys is 35.93, or very nearly twice that 
of the general colored population. 

Again, the proportion of arrests of 
women to arrests of men for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1912 was approxi- 


mately one to seven. In our alleys, it 
is more than one to three. This little 
fact is full of meaning. If we take the 
worst of our four alleys, Madison, we 
have seventy-three arrests from a popu- 
lation of ninety—a percentage slightly 
over eighty-one. And of those arrested, 
twenty-seven were women—a propor- 
tion of more than one to two. 


A National Issue 


Thus far nothing has been said to 
emphasize the self-preservation motive 
except a reference to the well-known 
fact that a large portion of the laundry 
work of Washington is done in alley 
homes. There is ample material, but I 
shall use only one little item. The first 
time we- visited Madison Alley (where 
the death rate is 78 per 1,000, the tuber- 
culosis death rate 2,222 per 100,000, 
and the percentage of arrests to popu- 
lation 81), we met a colored nurse girl 
wheeling out a white baby in its car- 
riage. She had been taking her little 
charge for a visit to her home. 


THE WORST OF WASHINGTON ALLEYS 


Yet it-seems as if the alley problem 
of Washington were nearing a solution. 
It has been recognized as a problem for 
more than forty years, but never before 
have we had a President of the United 
States of advanced social views with the 
backing of a Congress pledged to reform 
and district commissioners selected for 
their progressive civic conscience. Never 
before have the women of the capital 
risen in a body, encouraged by the pres- 
ence and example of the mistress of the 
White House, to demand the eradication 
of the alley evil. The preliminary task 
of investigation had been done with un- 
usual thoroughness. The report of 
President Roosevelt’s Homes Commission 
was a monumental piece of work. An 
assiduous campaign of education has 
been carried on for years. The press 
has been sympathetic. Congress is at 
last thoroughly aroused and will, it is 
believed, treat the matter as a national, 
not merely a local issue. For it seems 
obvious that Washington should be a 


‘model for the nation—not a warning. 


Two views in Madison Alley where the percentage of arrests to population is 81; where the death rate and 


tuberculosis rates are significant. 


Ulm on the Danube 
A Study in Municipal Land Policy and Its Provision for 


LM, a city of some 58,000 in- 
habitants, on the Danube, in 
the German state of Wiirtem- 
berg, just across the line from 


_ Bavaria, is an ancient free city of the 


old Empire, “the Holy Roman Empire of 
the German Nation,” proud of its age 
and former glories in wealth, art, and 
architecture, equally proud of its pres- 
ent position and its future prospects; 
proud of its achievements as a land 
owner and builder of homes; proud, too, 
of the distinguished Oberbirgermeister 
Dr. von Wagner, under whose leader- 
ship great and, perhaps one may safely 
say, almost unique achievements have 
been accomplished. cone 
Ulm finds mention in 854 as the seat 
of a Carlovingian palace, which indi- 
cates that even at that early day it had 
a peculiar significance. In the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries it was one 
of the most important imperial cities of 
South Germany, being famed on account 
of its wealth as well as its grand ca- 
thedral, the Miinster, as is well brought 
out in the lines :— 
“Venediger Macht, Augsburger Pracht, 
Nirnberger Witz, Strassburger G’schiitz, 
Ulmer Geld geht durch die Welt!” 
Which is translated in one of the city’s 
publications prepared for English speak- 
ing visitors, as follows: 
“Venice’s Power, Augsburg’s Splendor, 
Nuremberg’s Wit, Strasburg’s Guns, 
Money of Ulm goes through the World!” 


I have already mentioned the situa- 


tion of Ulm. The Danube is navigable 
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for small craft from here downward, 
and is joined at this point by two other 
rivers, the Blau and the Iller; so that 
we have the water views without which 


W orkingmen’s Homes 


By R whard T. kl 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


a city always lacks something. The 
country is one of hills, forests, valleys, 
rivers, pleasing and picturesque, but not 
grand—a sort of landscape amid which 
it is good to live year in and year out. 
Delightful streets wind through the city 
to ends picturesquely closed; here and 
there old courts still hold the forms in 
which skilled artisans gave expression 
to their love of the quaint and the beau- 


RIVERS, PLEASING AND 


PICTURESQUE 


tiful; and at many a turn are fascinating 
buildings showing the ancient crafts- 
men’s joy in their work. 


The city charms us as perhaps no 
modern city does. It may not be alto- 
gether easy to explain our feelings; but 
after all a little reflection will help us 
to understand why we are thrilled when 
seeing Ulm on a beautiful day. Here 
is the mellow beauty which age and 
age alone gives to a city—softened and 
blended colors, smoothed corners and 
lines, art and nature fused into an 
harmonious whole. We find “Nature 
assisted,’ as she always should be in 
cities, with wise discretion. This is 
seen in the green turf and in the shrubs 
and bushes, not too closely trimmed, 
which appear to belong precisely where 
they are. The city seems to have grown 
out of the ground, as it were, and to 
have been only touched here and there 
gently and lovingly by the hands of 
man. 


The engineer has been at work, but 
he has himself been an artist or domi- 
nated. by the artist. The untamed en- 
gineer, as we see him in many a modern 
American city, knows only straight lines 
and grades on one even ascent or de- 
cline. He loves uniformities. Side- 
walks must always be so many inches 
from the lot line. Trees must always 
be outside the sidewalk and at one uni- 
form distance from the curb; all this 
regardless of topography—up-hill and 
down-hill, hill-top and valley—regard- 
less of views and vistas that are de- 
stroyed or that might be called into ex- 
istence but are not. If the views and 
vistas do not fit into mechanical uni- 
formities, why, so much the worse for 
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THE ENGINEER HAS ‘BEEN AT WORK AS AN ARTIST 


the views and vistas! The untained 
engineer attacks his urban problem with 
violence; the artist-engineer wooes na- 
ture caressingly. He knows that every 
street has its own problem, every ele- 
vation, every river, every lake front; 
and, recognizing the place of utilitarian 
straight lines, still he does not forget 
that the curve is the line of beauty. A 
small hill need not always be pierced; 
perhaps a better effect is produced 
by going round it, or by a winding and 
gentle ascent. Rivers and lakes pre- 
sent rare opportunities for beautiful 
treatment, which must be used with 
painstaking and loving care, to combine 
the utilitarian purposes of commerce 
and manufactures with the aesthetic ef- 
fects never to be lost sight of in our 
strivings for the “city beautiful.” 

Parts of picturesque walls and old 
city gates are retained, and moats other- 
wise useless long ago add attractive 
touches to Ulm. Quaint low buildings 
on the walls still afford homes and con- 
nect the old with the new. 

But modern economic life is not ne- 
elected. Indeed, German cities vie with 
American cities in rapid development; 
in them industry is sought and cher- 
ished, and a pulsating, vigorous life, is 
forging ahead often setting examples to 
the New World. 


The Common Interest 


In Ulm we find private activity sup- 
plemented by public activity showing a 
common thought, a common life, a love 
in common for the affairs in common. 
An illustration is afforded by the Rat- 
haus or City Hall, in its building and in 
its rebuilding. It dates from the four- 
teenth century, but was restored in the 
present century. Happily, it was found 
possible to restore the interesting old 
paintings on the building and also the 
verses under them, when the Rathaus 
was repainted with mineral colors. The 


entire structure presents a most artistic 
appearance. It charms us with the old, 
the quaint, the picturesque, and yet com- 
bines all this with cleanness, neatness, 
and such a good state of preservation 
that we can hardly realize the great age 
of the structure. The Rathaus em- 
braces a fine residence for the mayor, 
and, strange as this would seem in the 
United States, it strikes me as most fit- 
ting; for he lives at the very heart of 
those municipal activities to which he 
has devoted his life. 

Another interest is the Munster, 
which has the highest church tower in 
the world, and is the largest Gothic 
church in Germany with the single ex- 
ception of the Cologne cathedral. It 
was begun in 1373, nearly one hundred 
years before the discovery of America, 
and generation after generation even to 
the present have poured into it their 
labor, their treasure, their affection, 
making it an expression of the common 
life. 

The city’s emblem is the sparrow 
with a straw in its beak, as the bird 
showed the builders at a critical junc- 
ture how to continue their work. The 
problem was to get a beam through an 
opening not so wide as the beam was 
long. The mayor and city councilors 
struggled in vain with the problem. 
Wise men from other cities were called 
in, but all their good advice proved un- 
equal to the task. When lo! one day a 
sparrow approached with a straw car- 
ried crosswise in his beak. Near a very 
narrow opening in the Minster through 
which he must pass to his nest, he turn- 
ed the straw lengthwise and went 
through easily. Thus we know that the 
problem was solved and that the work 
then went on; for do we not see the 
great church today standing completed? 
So even animals were taken into the 
common life, for that was a naive 


age. 


And this common stream of life flows 
on, the feeling and the thinking in com- 
mon. And we find Mayor von Wagner 
buying land for the city, and buying 
more and more land, encountering op- 
position at times, which, however, grad- 
ually diminishes; and we find the muni- 
cipality and its foundations (e. g., the 
hospital) owning three-fourths of the 
land within the city boundaries and en- 
ergetically building homes for the work- 
ing people and the less well-to-do gener- 
ally, selling the houses outright to en- 
courage home ownership, but selling 
them under many restrictions, carefully 
worked out, having as their aim the 
well-being of all the purchasers as well 
as the health, safety, security, and 
beauty ofthe city as a whole. Inter- 
ests are wisely co-ordinated in a har- 
monious development of parts, which 
promotes the general esthetic appear- 
ance of the city. 

This all suggests a contrast painful to 
the American, who is forced as he ad- 
mires Ulm to think of the haphazard, 
planless development of nearly all cities 
in our country, where frequently the ab- 
sence of a building line gives oppor- 
tunity to the greedy and egotistic to 
push out their buildings beyond others, 
even to the ruin of the beauty of an 
entire square; and, where the absence 
of regulations in the common interest 
makes possible the injury of beau- 
tiful houses by stables, to say nothing 
of structures of all kinds altogether out 
of place in their environment, and 
where all is done in the name of liberty 
—liberty meaning to many the right so 
to use their property as to injure that 
of their neighbors as greatly as possible. 


Landownership 


Let us consider the situation of Ulm 
with respect to landownership. In the 
olden time a part of the wealth of the 
Imperial free city flowed into landed 
property, and Ulm was early a great 
proprietor. The city also was a larger 
owner of buildings. Public foundations, 
such as the hospital, likewise owned 
land and buildings. But one bad effect 
of wars as seen in contributions and 
forced payments was the necessity of 
selling part of this real estate. Never- 
theless, in 1802, when Ulm became part 
of the kingdom of Bavaria (it became 
part of Wirtemberg in 1810) the for- 
ests owned by the city and its public 
foundations amounted to nearly 25,000: 
acres; the city also owned 242 build- 
ings, of which 177 were along the moat. 

But the nineteenth century up to the 
close of the eighties witnessed a dimin- 
ution in the area of the publicly owned 
land. For this there appears to have 
been several reasons. The mayor says 
that increase of the money capital of 
the city was desired, and also that the 
municipal administrative authorities lost 
a due appreciation of the economic and: 
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Bociat significance of a well thought out 
landownership policy. It is highly prob- 
able that we have here to do with 
one of the evil consequences of a false 
economic philosophy, the laissez-faire 
policy, which spread from France and 
England throughout the world. It was 
not until another economic system be- 
gan to overcome the practical conse- 
quences of this philosophy that Ulm 
again commenced to increase the area 
of municipally owned land. 
_ Ulm is interesting to students of the 
history of economic theories because 
there we can put our finger on precise 
dates, showing the ascendency now of 
one social philosophy, now of another. 
The English laissez-faire theory appears 
to have reached its culmination on the 
continent of Europe in general, but 
‘more particularly in Germany, about 
1870. This resulted in the policy of 
‘selling publicly owned land both by 
states and cities. For as early as 1776 
‘Adam Smith had condemned public 
ownership of land and said that no 
revenue flowing into the public treasury 
was more costly than the revenue such 
land yielded. 

The year 1837 witnessed the disas- 
trous effect of English economic thought 
as seen in the land policy of Ulm, when 
the city sold two tracts (the bleaching 
grounds), comprising 84 acres, for 
about $17,000. But though the English 
laissez-faire theory had been earlier dis- 
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credited and discarded, it was not until 
1892 that the new economic social phil- 
osophy, the philosophy of regulated so- 
cial relations, showed itself in large 
purchases of land. Then these same 
grounds were repurchased at a cost of 
approximately $105,000. And in spite 
of sales in pursuance of its social and 
economic policies, the city has constant- 
ly increased its land since that time. 


City Owned Acreage 


The area bought from 1891 to 1909 
amounts to 1,100 acres, and the num- 
ber of acres sold, to nearly 400, giving 
a gain in land of 700 acres. But the 
land sold has brought the city over a 
million marks more than all the land 
purchased; so this land, as well as the 
million marks; are profit, yet only the 
minor part of the gain to the city. And 
now it has been clearly recognized that 
large ownership of land is a part of the 
policy of a well developed city, although 
naturally the public holdings in Ulm will 
decrease relatively with the policy of 
private ownership of homes, even if the 
city does improve favorable opportuni- 
ties to purchase land. 

Although the city authorities of Ulm 
now regard large ownership of land as 
essential to a sound and healthy de- 
velopment of a municipality, the chief 
among the purposes which the city had 
in view in its change of policy was im- 
provement in the homes of the people. 


PARTS OF PICTURESQUE WALLS 
AND OLD CITY GATES ARE RE- 
TAINED. QUAINT LOW BUILDINGS 
ON THE WALLS STILL MAKE 


HOMES FOR WORKINGMEN 


But at this point it is well to let 
Mayor von Wagner describe in his own 
words the advantages of a large own- 
ership of land by the city: “Not only 
does a large ownership of land enable 
the city to create institutions of all kinds 
designed to promote general welfare, 
such as_ pleasure parks, playgrounds, 
skating rinks, school gardens, gardens 
to be leased to people of small means, 
etc.; it puts the city in a position to in- 
fluence building development so as to 
promote favorable social, hygienic, and 
constructional policies. Furthermore, it 
enables the city to draw to it industrial 
enterprises which give promise of a 
good development, and likewise to dis- 
courage and repress unhealthy and 
swindling promotions; still further, it 
makes it possible to set limits to specu- 
lation in city real estate by itself selling 
land at moderate prices and to give the 
general public the advantage of the in- 
crements in land values.” 

Ulm has long been and is still a great 
fortress, and it was foreseen by Mayor 
von Wagner that when the old walls 
were removed and the military authori- 
ties extended the area upon which (and 
within the fortifications) buildings 
could be constructed, this new urban 
ground would greatly increase in value. 
The first thought of the city govern- 
ment was to make the owners of the 
land pay a portion of the so-called un- 
earned increment for the purchase of 
this land from the military owner, 
which was the German Empire. This 
would have been easy enough in Wis- 
consin or Maryland and many another 
American state under our system of 
special assessments in proportion to 
benefits; but Ulm has never been able 
to gain the authority to do this. In 
Wiirtemberg, as also in Bavaria, urban 
land must be assessed for purposes of 
taxation at its estimated annual yield 
for agricultural purposes. 
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THE CITY HALL, BUILT IN THE 14TH CENTURY AND RECENTLY RESTORED. 
ITS QUAINT PICTURES WERE REPAINTED IN MINERAL COLORS 


The impossibility of making the land- 
owners, who would derive great bene- 
fits from the removal outward of the 
fortifications, share a part of the ex- 
pense of the improvement, to pay a 
share of what was in this case certain- 
ly a clear-cut unearned increment, was 
one of the motives which led the mayor 
and city council to favor large pur- 
chases before the increase in value took 
place. Thus Ulm gained in the case of 
the land purchased not only part but the 
whole of the incremental values, save 
as they may have been anticipated by 
the owners of private lands purchased 
and by the imperial government in its 
sales. A further advantage accruing to 
the city has already been mentioned, 
namely, the possibility of complete con- 
trol of improvements from the point of 
view of beauty and good housing condi- 
tions. Mayor von Wagner delivered an 
address in Diisseldorf October 20, 1906, 


on the benefits to the landowner of this 
outward extension of the fortifications 
which freed a large area from the build- 
ing prohibition. As already intimated, 
in a certain area no building was al- 
lowed. To illustrate such benefits, he 
said that a branch of the state admin- 
istration had recently bought a piece of 
land for 300,000 marks which ten years 
previously would have been valued at 
25,000 marks at the most. 

As a result of its landownership the 
city has built houses for laborers and 
for its own employes and sold these 
houses to them outright; it has assisted 
building associations by selling or leas- 
ing them land; it has also leased lands 
to individuals for agricultural purposes, 
especially family gardens, and to manu- 
facturing companies for long periods to 
encourage industrial development. Con- 
sequently, private - activity has been 
stimulated instead of repressed. 


The density of population as meas- 
ured by the average number of persons 
occupying a house is relatively small in 
Ulm. The ideal of the administration 
has: been one family to one house, a 
policy very rare in Germany. Further- 
more, the ideal has been ownership of 
this house by the family occupying it, 
with a little plat in front and a garden 
in the rear. This has required a good 
deal of effort, many thoughtful provi- 
sions and some experimenting to get the 
right clauses in the deeds. All may be 
summed up by saying that the city has 
reserved for one hundred years the right 
of repurchasing property at an ap- 
praised valuation whenever use is made 
of it contrary to the general aim of the 
citys 


Municipality as Landlord 


Moreover, this right of repurchase 
never expires, as the contract, with the 
hundred-year clause, is renewed when- 
ever the house passes over to an heir. 
Though the city can repurchase if the 
purchaser fails to make his payments as 
they fall due, every possible considera- 
tion is shown the honest man who is 
doing his best, and he is helped by loans. 
The city can repurchase, furthermore, 
whenever the owner wishes to sell 
the house; if the owner rents rooms 
or dwellings at a higher figure 
than the maximum fixed by the 
Council; if without permission the 
owner places a second mortgage on 
the property; if the owner in spite of 
repeated demands does not occupy the 
house himself; if he shamefully neg- 
lects to keep up his property and it con- 
sequently falls in value; if he becomes 
bankrupt; if he takes lodgers without 
authorization; or if without authoriza- 
tion he allows part of his house to be 
used for industrial or commercial pur- 
poses. 

Experience has shown the necessity 
of all these provisions to prevent over- 
crowding and speculation, which by 
raising the rent of the dwellings would 
defeat the object that the city had in 
view; also in general to prevent one 
person’s gaining an advantage at the 
expense of his neighbors, as by using 
his house, intended only for a home, as 
a corner grocery. 

The ownership of land by the munici- 
pality has also made it possible to main- 
tain and improve the appearance of the 
city. A report dated April, 1911, states 
that the city itself had then built 175 
houses with 291 dwellings, and that it 
proposed to build that year 57 houses 
containing 79 dwellings; altogether 232 
houses with 370 dwellings. Apparently 
it has not been practicable to adhere in 
every case to the ideal of one family, 
one house. Two thousand and seventy 
inhabitants are provided for directly by 
the city. 

The purchaser pays 10 per cent cash, 
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CITY ARCHITECT HOLCH 


but if he is a worthy man earning good 
wages, he can get help even with this 
10 per cent. He pays 3 per cent inter- 
est on unpaid balances and generally 
2% per cent toward the payment of 
the principal, so that in about twenty- 
five years or even in a somewhat shorter 
period he becomes the owner of the 
house in fee simple—with the restric- 
tions, to be sure, which prevent his ex- 
ploiting others. The total payments for 
interest and on capital account on the 
smaller houses intended for one family 
are about twenty-four cents a day, say 
$72 a year. In many cases a slower rate 
of principal payment is allowed and it 
takes a correspondingly longer time to 
clear off the debt. The largest number 
of purchasers consists of day-laborers. 
The number of applicants far exceeds 
the supply, and preference is given to 
worthy men of small means, especially 
if they are blessed with large families. 

Building companies have also partici- 
pated in the improvement of dwellings 
in Ulm, private initiative having been 
stimulated, but we cannot now enter 
into their activity. We may say, how- 
ever, that since 1891 the city and other 
organizations have put up 445 buildings, 
comprising 1,085 dwellings or flats, and 
that 5,600 inhabitants have been pro- 
vided for. About 14 per cent of the 
population, or from 50 to 60 per cent of 
the 10,000 increase in population during 
the period, live in buildings which have 
been put up in the last fourteen years 
by the city or other organizations fol- 
lowing approved policies. 


Economical Building . 


No financial loss to the city has ac- 
‘erued, and the mayor claims that the 


city can build more cheaply than private 


individuals. It seems to the Ameri- 
can almost incredible to see an attract- 
ive brick house a story and a half high, 
beautifully situated on high ground and 
learn that the city is able to construct 
and sell it for $1,500. I know of no 


success in this direction equal to that 
attained by the present municipal gov- 
ernment under Mayor von Wagner and 
City Architect Holch. 

Selling is preferred to leasing. It 
makes the mortgage question easier, and 
ownership promotes happiness and good 
citizenship. The number having a real 
estate interest in the community con- 
stantly increases in Ulm. We have 
heard of the magic of property which 
turns sand into gold, and passing from 
house to house, we could see how priv- 
ate property promoted thrift and care- 
ful management in addition to stimu- 
lating a saving of earnings. And there 
is also a joy of property, and as I 
think upon the proper pride and self- 
respect of smiling mothers and happy 
children living in their own homes, glad- 
ly showing them to us, eagerly inviting 
us to come in, and returning in a simple 
and unaffected manner the hearty 
Griissgott of City Architect Holch, I 
feel that to remove private property 
would be most disastrous to human hap- 
piness. 


Social Reform and Socialism 


It is a grand thing that an ever in- 
creasing proportion of inhabitants should 
have a real estate stake in the city; but, 
notice, the city has a new kind of stake 
in its poorer people who buy and pay 
for these homes. Their health and 
strength must be safeguarded to enable 
them to pay regularly and promptly 
what they owe. And we are not dis- 
appointed in our anticipation of an im- 
provement in their physical condition 
and of a diminution in the death rate, 
due to intelligence and painstaking 
municipal care in keeping people well. 

It is worth while to notice here how 
social reform works against Socialism. 
The city follows, not a passive policy, 
but an active, constructive policy. It 
helps people to own their homes. It 


MAYOR VON WAGNER 


builds up a class of owners who will 
be bulwarks against proposals to confis- 
cate the privately owned land in cities— 
and it is in cities generally that land- 
ownership is weakest; for the Socialists 
themselves have been very generally 
forced to abandon their proposal to con- 
fiscate agricultural land when owned in 
comparatively small. parcels by occupy- 
ing peasants and farmers. 


Ulm gives us in some respects a reali- 
zation of Aristotle’s ideal. More is 
here owned in common, that is, by the 
people in their collective capacity, than 
elsewhere; but not all things are public 
property. 

Ulm stands for natural selection and 
the survival of the fit, meaning thereby 
the selection of those fittest for leader- 
ship. Mayor von Wagner has exercised 
his foresight for the city. He has been 
mayor many years, and no thought of a 
change is indulged in so far as I know. 
He has honor and consideration. His 


WORKINGMEN’S HOMES OF THE NEW TYPE. 
FOR $1,500. THE GARDENS HERE HAVE JUST BEEN PLANTED 


A STORY-AND-A-HALF BRICK HOUSE 
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ONE HOME, ONE FAMILY SMALLER HOUSES FOR WAGE-EARNERS SOLD ON 
PAYMENTS OF TWENTY-FOUR CENTS A DAY 


salary is 16,000 marks, a normal com- 
pensation in Germany, and if he should 
be retired he would have a pension. He 
has also 3,000 marks for official enter- 
tainment and hospitality and his dwell- 
ing rent free—all normal for the may- 
or of a city, but high as compared with 
German incomes generally. His name 
is found on a school building and is 
given to a street, as is right and proper. 
He is an educated man who has been 
trained, and he gives to this city con- 
tinuity of leadership. He has vacations 
from time to time, and frequently is 
called upon to represent his city of- 
ficially. His activity has been worth 
millions to the city, and the man would 
be, indeed, contemptible who begrudged 
him his honors and emoluments. What 
a pleasing contrast to the widespread 
suspicion with which nearly all our 
American public men are viewed! 


City Officials 


And I would speak of the city archi- 
tect, who has planned so many of the 
houses and who, too, has exercised 
leadership in improvements. When we 
praised him, he modestly protested that 
it was all nothing—simply the fulfilment 
of duty. But the results stand, and they 
speak for themselves. 

I am optimistic enough to believe that 
we in America can have mayors like 
Dr. von Wagner if we only pursue the 
right method to secure them. But the 
tight method is not to be found in the 
recall, which, together with certain 
other so-called political reforms, strikes 
me as an ideal belonging to a rather 
early and primitive rural democracy, 
when life was so simple that every citi- 
zen was expected to be able to hold 
every office and men looked upon office- 
holding as a mere incident in a life de- 
voted to private affairs. Now, life, pub- 
lic and private, is complex, and it re- 
quires years of preparation and experi- 
ence to administer a great city well. 

What sheer nonsense is often talked 
about classes and a governing class! 
Thrust Nature out with a pitch-fork 


and she will return! Always and now 
we have had for rulership a selected 
class in America and everywhere. Go 
into the Rathaus at Ulm and you will 
see there on tablets the names of men 
like von Wagner and Holch. Go to 
Chicago and New York and you will 
see on bridges and public buildings the 
names of councilmen and mayors, engi- 
neers, etc. These, too, are held up for 
imitation. In certain South and Cen- 
tral American countries leaders of revo- 
lutions are held up for imitation, and a 
mother is proud because her son shows 
capacity for revolutionary leadership. In 
Germany social democracy leadership is 
developing, and class differentiation; 
and every socialist of sense knows that 
this is a necessary outcome of the nature 
of things. 

Let us notice that what we have in 
Ulm and in the best modern political 
developments is something as far re- 
moved as possible from paternalism—a 
mistaken term often applied to any pub- 
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lic activity. The people act together | 
for common needs, and afford us illus-' 
trations of self-help. It is said every 
man is the architect of his own fortune 
—a partial truth; it is more nearly the 
whole truth to say that the city, state, 
and nation are the architects of their 
own fortunes. | 


Social Self-Determination 


Social self-determination must be om 
watchword, and Ulm may be called a: 
city of social self-determination. We : 
find here a harmonious co-operation of. 
social forces—trolley systems, water and 
gas works, sanitation and public health 
control, education, land policies, ete. In-: 
surance illustrates this. Workingmen’s: 
insurance results in immense accumula- 


~tion of capital, and from the insurance 


funds the city borrows at a low rate 
money to construct model dwellings. 

All that I have written may suggest 
something beyond reality; and no one 
would claim that Ulm is a model for 
immediate imitation in America. But 
it does give suggestions and points out 
goals towards which we can in our way 
strive. Doubtless there are evils enough 
in Ulm, but I did not seek them. It 
was not necessary to look for crime and 
human degradation, which may be found 
there as elsewhere. As I read Mayor 
von Wagner’s little book The Activity 
of the City of Ulm and learned how 
one thing after another is done for the 
people to promote their welfare, even 
providing little children with fresh milk, 
I exclaimed involuntarily: “This seems 
like a fairy story’; and yet it accords 
with sound principles. The city is 
strengthening the individual for the 
struggle of life as it is found in well- 
regulated competition—in short, is help- 
ing self-help; and the citizen is learn- 
ing to play a.man’s part in his day. 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSES EACH WITH ITS OWN GARDEN—1,085 SUCH DWELLINGS 
HAVE BEEN PUT UP SINCE 1891 


THOMAS C. HALL 


HE theory of democracy is 
founded upon the general and 
increasingly convincing exper- 
. ience of mankind that adult 
autonomy is a strength to the commu- 
nity. Self government is steadily becom- 
ing the ideal of the modern statesman. 
There will probably always be a certain 
number of persons, like the insane, the 
criminal, the weak-minded, to whom the 
community will refuse a part in the gov- 
ernment. At the same time the ideal is 
constantly gaining ground of individual 
autonomy for the sake of: the com- 
munal life as a whole. Self gov- 
ernment means in general some influ- 
ence in the process of making and en- 
forcing law. The influence may be di- 
rect or indirect, slight or very weighty; 
but there is a growing recognition of the 
fact that any participation in govern- 
ment, however, slight, greatly adds to 
the dignity of human life and greatly 
increases the personal estimate of the 
individual. Democracy is advancing not 
_ because arguments for or against its effi- 
ciency are having weight, but because 
the dignity of self government is mak- 
ing democracy the mastering passion of 
an awakening and progressive humanity. 

Republicanism, like constitutional 
monarchy, is content to consider the de- 
mands for self-government satisfied 
when representatives have been chosen 
torule. But, at present, at least, the trend 
of political opinion among the awakening 
nations is away from republicanism and 
toward democracy, or direct self gov- 
ernment. In the United States dem- 
ocracy almost from the beginning sub- 
stituted direct election of the President 
for a republican election, although still 
under republican forms. And ‘now pop- 
ular election of the Senate, the exten- 
sion of the initiative, referendum and 
recall, mark the growing public feeling 
for direct democracy rather than for 


A Family Franchise 


Thomas C. Hall 
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representative republicanism. This move- 
ment is not simply seen in the United 
States, but is marked in the political ad- 
vanced nations, like Switzerland, Eng- 
I nd, Denmark and Norway. The world- 
wide movement for woman’s suffrage is 
affecting even nations which, like Rus- 
sia, Germany and Austria, are for mili- 
tary reasons politically unawakened, and 
is itself a sign of the advancing demo- 
cracy of the race. 

The machinery for direct democratic 
control has, however, to be almost en- 
tirely discovered. Monarchy and repub- 
licanism have fairly effective forms and 
powerful traditions. Democracy often 
feels like David under great disadvan- 
tage in the heavy armor of a political 
past. The machinery of democracy will 
in all probability grind heavily for some 
time to come. 

At present the franchise itself is un- 
cer discussion. England has its struggle 
for direct single manhood suffrage, and 
women there as elsewhere are demand- 
ing the ballot. France has been engaged 
jn a weary search for a more democra- 
tic franchise and Switzerland is now 
sure to make trial of some kind of pro- 
portional voting system. 

The writer would like to push the 
claims of the most radical, and at the 
same time most conservative kind of 
franchise possible, namely, a family 
franchise. The vote should be given 
not to male adults, namely, a family 
franchise. The vote should be given 
not to male adults, but to everyone, 
man, woman and child. Naturally chil- 
dren so long as they remain children, 
would be represented by the parents. 
The mother would be the natural and 
fitting representative of the daughters 
as long as they were immature, the 
father would be the natural representa- 
tive of the immature sons. Maturity is 
not a matter of years, and parents and 


teachers would be the proper ones to de- 
cide when a boy or girl had reached 
such maturity as the community needed 
at the polls. Probably at some age there 
should be conventional acceptance of 
maturity, but parents and _ teachers 
might agree that childhood and imma- 
turity had been outgrown long before 
that time had come and advise the hand- 
ing over of the responsibility borne by 
the parents and guardians to the boy 
and girl. Boys and girls without living 
parents should have carefully selected 
guardians to care for their political in- 
terests, and to insure their political edu- 
cation while exercising in their stead the 
political rights belonging to them. 

The advantages of such an extension 
of the franchise are many and very 
weighty. In the first place of impor- 
tance must be put the emphasis upon the 
family bond. Democracy has been in the 
past very naturally an emphasis upon the 
individual, and a demand for the recog- 
nition of the individual’s rights. The 
consequence has, however, been that the 
communal and group character of life 
has not received due attention from 
democratic leaders. 

More particularly does the family 
group need democratic attention. The 
family forms have been too long mon- 
archial (patriachial) and the instinct 
of democratic parties like the Socialist 
turn naturally away from these monar- 
chial forms and so easily become alien- 
ated from the family. At the same time 
the family is the natural group unit. 
To give the franchise to the family 
group, each member having a voice, 
would be a proper emphasis upon the 
service of large families to the state, 
and the importance of the whole family 
relationship to the communal Ife. 

One of the grave disadvantages under 
which trade unions labor is the undue 
preponderance of the unmarried and rel- 
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atively irresponsible younger men. The 
older married men are at home with 
their families, and, until some severe 
crisis, are apt to leave the whole ma- 
chinery of the organization to the 
younger unmarried men. Something of 
the same evil appears in our modern 
democracy. The unmarried and child- 
less married man has undue weight be- 
cause he is unhampered as the father of 
a large family is apt to be hampered. 
This should be offset by a due increase 
of political power in the hands of the 
father and mother of large families. 
Political action would be more sustained 
and responsible because fathers would 
vote for their growing sons, mothers for 
their immature daughters. 

This family franchise would often 
take’ political questions out of the shal- 
low waters of immediate expediency and 
into the deeps of a future national life. 
It would be a strange father, mother or 
guardian who could go to the polls to 
vote on behalf of immature life without 
new stirrings of soul as to the future of 
the land these children must possess. 

In Judaism it is the wholesome com- 
mand of the law that at the time of the 
Passover the children should ask: why 
do you do this? (Exodus 12:17). This 
has a profound psychology behind it. At 
the polls the parents would have to give 
an account to the children of why they 
voted in their room and stead. In many 
a family the simple questions, Why do 
you vote for me, and How will you 
vote for me, would be a most important 
spur to high political thinking and to 
clean political action. 

Another advantage would be the great 
incentive of such a franchise to the 
proper political instruction of the chil- 
dren. In the home and school their vot- 
ing rights would be a constant reminder 


of the fact that sooner or later the par- 
ents and teachers must decide the ques- 
tion of the political maturity of the child. 
How natural it would then become to 
give regular training in political history 
and civic thinking. 

Many thoughtful women are hesitant 
about the extension of the franchise to 
both sexes, because they dread the pos- 
sible political division in the family 
group. But when the education of the 
children becomes the common concern of 
both parents there are fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which all civic life depends 
which would immerge above all dis- 
agreements in detail, and what might di- 
vide would become a bond of union. In- 
deed, the fact that the future of the chil- 
dren would inevitably be placed in the 
foreground of the parental thought 
should give a largeness and freedom to 
the political thinking now so often nar- 
rowed by petty personal considerations. 

The exercise of the franchise on be- 
half of immature children would inevit- 
ably place the future issues in their 
proper relation to present questions. We 
are apt as a people to consider only the 
immediate present, trusting to chance 
and good fortune for the more distant 
future. But voting on behalf of chil- 
dren would inevitably place their future 
interests and concerns in some relation 
to the present, and a finer and fairer po- 
litical horizon would inevitably result. 

This franchise extension would give 
rise to family consultations and discus- 
sions. The good of the children would 
incite both fathers and mothers to seek 
information as to how they should vote 
on behalf of their offspring. The com- 
mon interest would unite the parents in 
their political life. 

This extension of the franchise would 
thus tend to bring in the unseen and 


The Old Tailor 


ideal element now too obviously lacking 
at the polls, for future and unseen goods 
have a corporate reality in the hopes for 
the children and the day-dreams regard- 
ing their coming successes. 

In other words, this family franchise — 
would make often definite and concrete 
the all-important question: what kind of 
a world are we going to leave to our 
children? This most definite question 
needs every possible emphasis; giving 
children the vote and laying upon par- 
ents and guardians the duty of exercis- 
ing this right on their behalf would, 
more than anything else, make that issue 
concrete and real. Many a father has 
been saved from extravagance by the 
thought, How will my sons judge my 
handling of their inheritance? Many a 
voter would be roused to proper politi- 
cal interest by the thought, How shall I 
account to my ‘sons and daughters for 
my use of their political franchise? It 
would press home upon all of us the fact 
that we never really vote only for our- 
selves, but in our representative and so- 
cial capacity. To vote for children and 
in their room and stead would in many 
cases be the most proper education of 
the voter for his larger social dut_ of vot- 
ing on behalf of the future generation. 

Of course, this extension of demo- 
cracy would have its weakness and de- 
fects. It would at times increase the 
power of improper persons. But on the 
whole the increase of the political power 
of fathers and mothers could only be 
fraught with advantage, and would give 
on the whole stability and sanity to the 
political life. It makes its appeal there- 
fore to the democratically thinking ele- 
ments in the community and especially 
to those who see in the family group 
the safe and natural unit for the reor- 
ganization of human life. 


From THE YippisH OF Morris ROSENFELD, RENDERED INTO 


H E has been sitting sewing many years; 
On his pale face the perspiration stands; 
His beard already has grown snowy white, 
White as the thread that passes through his 


hands. 


SCARCELY a master is there in the town 
F'or whom he has not worked in his long life; 
Yet not a cent has he within his purse, 
Nor bread at home to feed his child and wife. 


ARLY he seeks the shop, and hires his hand 
Already for his labor without end; 
He earns continually, without rest, 
And not a penny does he ever spend. 


H Eis at work when dawn begins to glow, 
And still he toils, long after daylight’s close; 
And always, always where to find a loan 
He ponders sadly as he sits and sews. 
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WITH him his master is well satisfied ; 
He does not often argue or dispute; 
He raises no disturbance in the shop, 
Nor rails against his trade, but labors mute. 


E comes in silence and in silence goes; 
Only his cough to speak for him is fain. 

His glasses cover and conceal his tears, 
As his breast covers and conceals his pain. 


HE working people all with sorrow gaze 
Upon the sick man with his many woes; 
They look with pity on his weary back, 
Always bent over as he sits and sews. 


ALREADY Death’s black seal, the punishment 
For his long honesty, they all can view; 
And in that aged man, as in a glass, 
They see their own end, which is coming too. 


SAMUEL 
BARNETT 


EMARKABLE have been the 
articles on my husband, written 
because he left this world on 
June 17, 1913. On the table be- 
fore me, lie newspapers-and magazines 
‘containing’ memoirs of Canon Barnett, 
“from America, Canada, Australia, Asia, 
Africa, and Europe—the last in four 
languages in addition to one in Yiddish. 
Each writer takes a different standpoint: 
‘some refer to various experiences which 
they have had as fellow workers with 
‘him or to opportunities of valued per- 
sonal relations, while others treat him 
‘in a more detached way, as a public 
‘man, the creator and leader of a deep 
social force, and the originator of a 
“progressive movement, the growth and 
influence of which is not yet spent. 
Tt will not be without interest to Can- 
- on Barnett’s many American friends to 
quote some of the more personal refer- 
vences from these articles: 


I 


“cy T was then (1883) that those of 

us who had been stirred to shame 
and pity by these pictures of poverty, be- 
‘came aware of the gentle and powerful 
«spirit that had inspired Arnold Toynbee, 
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and was about to raise a memorial to him 
made out of the lives of university men. 
: Canon Barnett was essentially 
a university man. His great intellectual 
gifts were hidden by his beautiful man- 
ners, his constant humility, his high 
courage, and his extraordinary admin- 
istrasiver ability. ho is 632 

“To the very end of his life, the 
founder of settlements remained a stu- 
dent, always bent on acquiring fresh 
knowledge of men and things—indeed 
our leader’s constant thirst for knowl- 
edge, his passionate demand for more 
knowledge for the working people 
among whom in the East End he passed 
the best part of his life, was based upon 
the same religious motive that created 
Oxford and Cambridge centuries ago. 
The knowledge he demanded equally for 
all was not only the knowledge of the 


material universe, and of men’s thoughts 


and writings about that; it was rather 
that knowledge of one another which in 
its highest and best sense means com- 
munion, that he was always seeking to 
establish between rich and poor, between 
the cultivated and the ignorant, between 
workman and employer. 

“Thus it was that when the Universi- 
ties Settlement was established at Toyn- 
bee Hall in Whitechapel, it presented a 
very varied front to the world, corre- 
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sponding ot the enormous range of the 
founder’s sympathies. 

“First, it represented his own and his 
wife’s choice of the East End rather 
than the West End, as the more en- 
durable quarter of London to live in. 
Hundreds of men followed him, eschew- 
ing the West End, its pleasures, its in- 
terests, its parks and clubs, to share poor 
men’s lives, to understand their inter- 
ests, to link up those interests with the 
best interests of the West End, to join 
workmen’s clubs and to take a part in 
their movements. But it also represent- 
ed his stern determination that the West 
End should know not only what was de- 
graded, but what was highest and best 
in an industrial population. Hence Toyn- 
bee Hall was not only a rallying ground 
for a great army of social workers, but 
a meeting place on terms of complete 
social equality of men and women drawn 
from all strata of society. ‘Let them 
dress as they like,’ the Warden of Toyn- 
bee Hall always insisted. ‘The work- 
man will soon learn that the same hu- 
man heart beats below the snowy shirt 
front.’ He recognized class distinctions, 
but saw no reason why they should sepa- 
rate the classes. 

“But Toynbee Hall was not only a 
meeting place of the hitherto separated 
classes of London life. It gave them 
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something to meet for. It became with 
extraordinary rapidity, under the influ- 
ence of his quickening spirit, a real in- 
dustrial university, with a concourse of 
lecturers and class-takers who came for 
the pleasure of sharing their knowledge; 
and a network of clubs of all descrip- 
tions such as arise and flourish in the 
universities themselves—clubs in which 
persons of all degrees of personal and in- 
tellectual cultivation met and enjoyed one 
another’s society; above all, met and en- 
joyed the inspiring comradeship of Can- 
on and Mrs. Barnett, a participation in 
their ideals and joys, and some glimpses 
of the travail of his spirit who in the 
very heart of the worst part of London 
reared this fountain of knowledge and 
friendship. How he drew down all this 
power and love, by fashioning the lives 
of men and women into instruments of 
his high purpose, we shall never fully 
learn until the beloved partner in all his 
undertakings tells us the wonderful 
story of his life. But her 
story will I believe only re- 


and had got hold of the real things.” 
[The Commonwealth, August, 1913.] 


These are the words with which 
Canon Talbot of Bristol Cathedral me- 
morializes him: 


“The memory of such a man can 
never fade from the minds of those who 
were admitted to the privilege of inti- 
macy with him. For all his wisdom and 
for all his lifelong experience of the 
uglier side of our civilization, he was 
so sunny, So optimistic, so full of hope 
for the world and the church, that one 
came out of his presence joyful, and 
with new strength and resolution for 
one’s own life’s tasks.” [The Bristol 
Diocesan Magazine.] 


“His were high gifts rarely given to 
men in such degree, but beyond them 
all was the lovable spirit of the man 
himself, the-stainless beauty of a pure 
and childlike soul. We felt him to be 
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by nearly fifty members of the House 
of Commons, who had the privilege of 
his friendship, ‘to convey to her their 
sense of the constant help and inspira- 
tion they derived from his wisdom and 
sympathy, and to express their hope 
that every possible consolation may be 
hers in her great sorrow.’ This letter 
is signed by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Balfour, and representative men, such. 
as Alfred Lyttelton, Augustine Birrell, 
Sir William Anson, John Burns, Sydney 
Buxton, Ramsay McDonald, Wilk 
Crooks, to name only a few of the sig- 
natories. 

“There must be something very deep: 
and very wide which appealed to men of 
such diverse views. And that very 
width and depth make it difficult to say 
what should be said. His many-sided 
nature was not restricted to one single 
line of activity. Yet it is possible to 
find a principle of unity in that amazing 
diversity. No man of his time had so 
deep a sympathy with the in- 
dividual, or so high an esti- 


mate of the value of individ- 


peat our experiences who 


lived next door to him, and 


ual character. No man of his 


enjoyed his daily companion- 


ship for years.” [One and ALIl, 
August, 1913.] 


—Thus writes T. Hancock 
Nunn, one of the first settlers 
in Whitechapel, who, after 
thirteen _—years’ residence 
there, became a member of 
the Royal Commission on the 
Poor Law, as well as parent 
and chairman of the most 
wide-reaching of all the Lon- 
don Civic Guilds. 

Canon Scott Holland, regius 
professor of divinity at Ox- 
ford, writes: 


“Barnett came down and 
preached in our College Halls, 
and the whole university laid 
hold of his idea and understood. He 
came as a prophet just when it was 
wanted, and men saw in his settle- 
ment proposal exactly the opportunity 
which their gathering interest in the 
problems of poverty demanded for its 
exercise and fulfillment. He surprised 
us by his quiet common. sense. He had 
nothing about him that excited us. He 
sometimes spoke with awe and bated 
breath about things that seemed to us 
commonplace enough. Once, for in- 
stance, in Balliol Hall he had described 
to breathless undergraduates all that 
might be possible to them if they came 
to work for the poor in East London, 
and then he mentioned as a culmination 
to their dreams and aspirations, that 
possibly at last they might become poor 
law guardians! There was rather a sud- 
den fail in the excitement for the mo- 
ment, at this vision of the East End, 
but we saw gradually that to him this 
meant that you would have got to the 
very heart of things in a way that really 
touched the life and needs of the poor. 
He was very quiet, but he had a sort 
of enthusiastic common sense, and a te- 
nacious wisdom, and a convincing ex- 
perience which made people absolutely 
believe that he knew what he was at 
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one of the pure in heart ‘who see God,’ 
and the kindly name by which he was 
long familiar to the inner circle of resi- 
dents at Toynbee Hall was no idle one; 
he was the ‘prophet’ for us, and for a 
far wider world in his vision of in- 
dividual and national needs, of the sun- 
dered lives of rich and poor, of the 
selfishness and ignorance keeping them 
apart, of the way of reconciliation 
through mutual knowledge, sacrifice, 
and co-operation, in his interpretation 
to us of the life and spirit of the Mas- 
ter whom he served.”—[The Times.] 


“Thirty years ago the French states- 
man, Mons, Clemenceau, visited Eng- 
land: with Mons. Richard Waddington, 
to study English methods of social re- 
form. At the close of his visit he said 
that he had only met three really great 
men in England and one of these was a 
little clergyman in Whitechapel. The 
little clergyman was Samuel Augustus 
Barnett, whose recent death has brought 
sorrow to men and women all over the 
world. 


“Perhaps the most remarkable con- 
firmation of Mons. Clemenceau’s esti- 
mate of Canon Barnett is to be found 
in the address to Mrs. Barnett, signed 


time did so much by his own 
efforts and the efforts of those 
whom he inspired, to remove 
conditions that degraded or 
crushed the character, and 
to promote conditions that 
strengthened and elevated it. 
When the historian comes to 
estimate the spiritual forces 
which have moved these times, 
he must reckon amongst them 
Canon Barnett. 

“He founded the first Uni- 
versity Settlement, the idea of 
which was based on personal 
responsibility. Toynbee Hall 
stood for the individual ful- 
fillment of social duty in ac- 
cordance with a conscience 
enlightened by knowledge, 
such knowledge to be acquired 
less from books than from 
personal intercourse and friendship. It 
was this first hand knowledge of actual 
conditions, coupled with the new social 
conscience, which has given the im- 
pulse to social reform. It was Samuel 
Barnett who induced Lord Cross to visit 
a Whitechapel slum. And this visit led 
to Cross’s act by which East London 
has been rehoused.” [Agricultural 
Economist and Horticultural Review.] 


This last quotation is from Rev. 
Vicars A. Boyle, now vicar of Ports- 
lade, Brighton, who for eight years was 
our fellow worker in parish and hall, 
and who knew my husband with the in- 
timacy which only falls to private sec- 
retaries. 

From the Toynbee Record, the month- 
ly journal which has gone on without a 
break since Canon Barnett started it 
nearly thirty years ago, I take the fol- 
lowing testimony, written by a man now 
high in the Education Department, and 
one who was for many years a stalwart 
buttress of Toynbee Hall. After reca- 
pitulating some of the events in my hus- 
band’s life, he writes: 


“Such are the external facts of a man 
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who had an influence not to be measured 
in exact terms of time and place. Part 
of what he did is known to the world; 
the whole is not yet to be seen. Ideals 
are not completed, ‘a perfect shape most 
glorious to look on,’ in one generation 
of mankind. What he was, perhaps, 
she alone can fully know to whom our 
deep sympathy is so fully rendered just 
now. We can only set down what he 
was to us who lived daily in his con- 
versation, to whom he was the back- 
ground, the strong support, of that Set- 
tlement life which is so curious a mix- 
ture of hope and frivolity, of casualness 
‘and constant endeavor. And the first 
quality perhaps, which struck residents 
at Toynbee Hall was his unfailing wis- 
dom. It showed itself in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways. He knew so much, he 
said so little; when you had left him 
you thought that you, not he, had been 
‘giving opinions, but the opinions were 
those which, by some uncanny process, 
he formed in you. He was very toler- 
ant, though his own convictions were 
‘strongly and even obstinately held. He 
hated wrong, and did not scruple to 
speak fiercely (not harshly) of wrong- 
doers, but he did not believe that many 
men consciously did wrong. He made 
goodness seem not merely the right 
quality of life, but the obvious natural 
and only quality; so natural that it was 
taken for granted. Goodness to him 
was the very essence and the highest 
outcome of the Christian faith; but 
Christianity was not in his eyes, the 
only criterion of it (as we who lived at 
Toynbee Hall with men of other faiths 
could not but know). 

“Men of all beliefs and of none came 
to him, and went away comforted by 
his unfailing and generous advice. . . . 
His knowledge was astonishingly varied 
and minute. With the art of a born 
conversationalist, he would appear to 
ask views rather than expound them; 
but it was usually he who proved to be 
the expert in any given subject. And 
when he was not an expert he was a re- 
markably quick learner, as 


and through; and who would never ex- 
ceed his knowledge by ill-advised 
speech.” 

“T'll go and talk it out with Barnett,” 
is the sentence with which Alfred Spen- 
der, editor of the Westminster Gazette, 
begins his article on his friend: 


“Of no man in recent years have I 
The speak- 


heard this phrase so often. 


DRAWING ROOM AT TOYNBEE HALL 


er might be a minister of the crown, a 
brother clergyman, a trade union lead- 
er, a young man from Toynbee Hall, a 
Charity Organisation secretary, a friend 
in trouble seeking a friend in need. And 


the things to be talked out were any- | 


thing in the wide world, the policy of 
the government, the coming education 
bill, the young man’s career, what to 
do for the destitute widow in Flower 
and Dean Street or how: to tide over the 

winter for the out-of-work docker. 
“Always he gave you his best, and 
after nearly thirty years I gratefully re- 
member the hours that he bestowed on 
the little anxieties and perplexities of a 
quite obscure young man, and the lively 
sympathy with which he 


tenacious of details as of 
essentials. His trick of 
enquiry rather than of 
assertion, indeed, might 
have given to unthinking 
persons the impression of 
unwordliness and an ig- 
norance too innocent for 
his position, but in his 
presence no one was wun- 
thinking. There was 
something in his personal- 
ity which forced attention, 
respect, and use of the 
imagination. His calm, 
clear voice, and grave at- 
tractive conversational 
enunciation were great 
physical assets. But he 
had a personal magnetism 
as well, which gave to 
what might seem, on 
other lips, platitudes, a 
vital meaning. Here was 
a man, his individuality 
conveyed, who knew what 


A 
MM 


put himself into the 
young man’s position and 
weighed all the alterna- 
tives in front of him, as 
though they were big with 
fate for himself. In ‘go- 
ing to talk with Barnett,’ 
you never paused to think 
whether he was specially 
acquainted with the sub- 
ject you were going to talk 
about. Over and over 
again in recent years I 
have thought of him as 
the man to consult in cir- 
cumstances quite outside 
of his knowledge and ex- 
perience, for he had in a 
peculiar degree the gift of 
throwing light on other 
people’s facts. I remem- 
ber long ago one of the 
many meetings at Oxford 
at which good people 
sought to teach willing 
disciples the errors of in- 


08 


he was talking about; 
who knew London and 
human nature through 
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discriminate charity, and 
the dreariness of spirit 
with which one listened to 


logical economic arguments which, how- 
ever intended, had the effect of 
making complacent people a little 
more complacent in abstaining from 
perilous donations to the poor. And 
then Barnett uprose, and the whole at- 
mosphere changed, as he brushed all 
this aside as only the preliminary to a 
new kind of brotherly service which 
would ask more and not less of those 
who accepted it. Sometimes 
in those days he caused 
irritation by dwelling on 
the gulf between rich and 
poor, between the East 
End and the West End, but 
his doctrine was whole- 
some and necessary. 

“Tt is difficult, after 
thirty years, to realize the 
shock of novelty with 
which revelations of the 
condition of the poor came 
to comfortable people in 
the seventies and eighties, 
or the sensation which such 
a pamphlet as The Bitter 
Cry of Outcast London 
made when it was first pro- 
duced. The separateness of 
the poor life and the rich 
life had hardened to a 
point at which mutual ig- 
norance and repudiation of 
responsibilities threatened to become 
fixed in English thought. Social 
legislation was declared to be out- 
side the sphere of Parliament, and 
most philanthropic schemes were de- 
nounced as pauperizing the poor. Bar- 
nett’s effort was to break down this 
separation of classes and enlarge the 
idea of social responsibility. He was 
not alone, but he was foremost in his 
work, and he had a prophetic zeal which 
kindled his fellow workers. If the 
sphere of legislation has been enormous- 
ly enlarged in the subsequent years, and 
the public has got to the point at which 
at least it is ashamed not to acknowl- 
edge its duties, Barnett must be account- 
ed one of the prime movers. . . . 

“T look back on years spent in Toyn- 
bee Hall in earlier days, and think with 
admiration of his wisdom, kindness and 
good sense in dealing with young men. 
How easily in unwise hands the thing 
might have become priggery and ab- 
surdity! But Barnett had qualities of 
simplicity and directness which made 
the life natural and neighbourly, and 
banished all selfconsciousness and super- 
iority. You were encouraged to go on 
with your profession, if you had one, 
and to give what time you could to the 
work of the settlement. It was some- 
how made impossible for you to think 
that you were doing anything out of the 
common or conferring any obligation by 
living in the East End. The warden, 
with his ripe experience and wide -in- 
fluence, treated you as an equal, never 
preached or scolded, listened tolerantly 
to the crudest ideas, and found unsus- 
pected cores of wisdom in them. He 
dropped little aphorisms which pene- 
trated, but never hammered them out 
into commonplace. Above all, he left 
you to discover what you could do for 
yourself, and was content if you con- 
cluded that the best thing you could do. 
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was to teach yourself a little about the 
great undiscovered country that stretch- 
ed between Toynbee Hall to the begin- 
nings of Epping Forest. ; 
“How often in confidential talks at 
the Warden’s Lodge one’s eyes strayed 
to the legend which was written over 
the fireplace: ‘Fear not to sow because 
of the birds’! I can see it now, as I 
still see the room, and Barnett himself 
in his characteristic attitude, leaning 
forward and clasping his knee. He was 
a valiant sower, and scattered his seed 
with a fine sweep over a wide stretch 
of country. He had none of the sec- 
tarian feelings of the professional phil- 
anthropist. He was at peace with 
Church and Salvation Army, with So- 
cialist and Charity Organisationist. He 
looked for the right spirit, and had faith 
that the right method would follow.” 
[Westminster Gazette, June 19, 1913.] 


This estimate of his peculiar powers 
is also confirmed by a writer in The 
Trish Times, June 19, 1913, who writes: 


“Tt is not however so much for-what 
he did, as for what he inspired, that his 
name will live in history. His friends 
used in private to call him ‘the prophet’ 
in allusion to his name, and a prophet 
he. was, in the sense that he was never 
afraid to pronounce boldly the faith that 
was in him, even when in the case of 
the great dock strike, that faith might 
lose him influential friends.” 


I add to these another extract, this 
time from a man holding a faith which 
most clergymen find alien to their 
thoughts, if not antagonistic to their 
piety. A Jewish Rabbi, the Rev. H. S. 
Lewis, M. A., writes: 


“The passing of Canon Barnett is 
hard to realize, for he seemed a man 
of such intense vitality. This impres- 
sion arose doubtless from his wonderful 
sense of sympathy with all, especially 
with young men, and from his remark- 


able fertility of thought. How many 
are the fruitful ideas which he turned 
into realities, since he began to organ- 
ise University Extension Lectures, and 
to found Toynbee Hall, which has been 
the model of so many other settlements 
in the great cities of the world! But 
those who have enjoyed the privilege 
of Canon Barnett’s friendship would all 
agree, I think, that the man himself was 
greater than anything definite which 
one can say he did. To see him was 
to pass into a presence inspiring, en- 
nobling, dwelling apart. 

By none will the death of Canon Bar- 
nett be more widely mourned than the 
Jews of East London. He was a true 
friend to our people. He was far from 
being a mere flatterer, and told us of our 
faults when it was necessary but he was 
always ready to be our champion in a 
just cause. Thus his evidence before 


the Alien Commission contained a fine. 


estimate of Jewish character, which pro- 
duced a marked influence on public 
opinion. Canon Barnett was firmly op- 
posed, not only to the methods employ- 
ed by conversionist agencies, but also 
to the theory that underlies such efforts. 
His own belief was that Judaism must 
develop along its own lines, until it loses 
itself in the “religion of all good men,” 
as the river loses itself in the mighty 
sea. 

“When Toynbee Hall was built, White- 
chapel contained, of course, many Jews, 
but they did not then, as now, constitute 
the dominating element of the popula- 
tion. One cause of this change has been 
the reforming zeal of Canon Barnett, 
who did much to get local insanitary 
immoral areas cleared; certain of these 
areas are now occupied by a dense Jew- 
ish population. To the Jews as well as 
to their Gentile neighbors, Toynbee Hall 
supplies many opportunities for self- 
improvement, for enjoyment, and for 
good fellowship. Many men and women 
of goodwill have helped to build up the 
work of the place, but nothing would 
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Looking across 
the old Monks’ 
garden the tow- 


ers of West- 
minster Abbey 
may be seen in 
the _ distance. 
Mrs. Barnett is 
standing at the 
garden gate- 
way. 


have been accomplished without the in- 
spiration supplied by Canon Barnett and 
by his devoted wife whom he leaves be- 
hind. May the memory of the just be 
for her a blessing.” [Jewish Chronicle, 
June 20, 1913.] 


Hitherto the extracts given in this 
article have been from writers who have 
dealt with Canon Barnett’s work in 
Whitechapel, work done in the earlier 
years. But my readers may be inter- 
ested to hear the testimony of the effect 
of his character when he was between 
sixty and seventy, by a member of the 
younger generation of the clergy of the 
abbey. 5 


“We are now mourning the death of 
the sub-dean, Canon Barnett, whose 
wide sympathy and affection for the 
young embraced in a very devoted man- 
ner, the choristers of the abbey. We 
think of him perhaps more in relation 
to happy excursions to Hampstead 
Heath, but there are far deeper reasons 
for gratitude to him than those joyous 
groups afforded. Among the many vis- 
ions that his large and sympathetic 
mind laboured to convert into, realities 
of far-reaching beneficence was that of 
a choir school realizing and developing 
to the full, for the wider services of the 
church, all the resources that its pe- 
culiar opportunities offered. Ceteris 
paribus the choristers must be selected 
with special reference to their fitness 
for the work to which they might ulti- 
mately devote their lives; they must be 
housed in a building whose position and 
instruction aided the development of 
their devotional and artistic instincts; 
their education must be of a kind which 
facilitated the growth of their ideals, it 
must lead them naturally up to the next 
stage of their mental training, and so 
far as possible, efforts must be made to 
ensure that the whole course of their 
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training must be watched and guided by 
those in authority at the abbey. 
_ “To those of us who know what prog- 
ress has been made in the last five years 
Aowards the effective working out of 
these ideals, it is a matter of deep re- 
gret that he has not been spared to see 
the full realization of his dream. It 
would have given him pleasure, the quiet, 
modest, unobtrusive pleasure that men 
of his truly Christian spirit feel, when 
they see sparks from their enthusiasm 
taking fire in other men’s hearts, and 
widening their sympathies and uplifting 
their actions. For these, wide sympathy 
and nobility of purpose, were the dom- 
inant principles of Canon Barnett’s life 
of influence, never flaunted in a manner 
likely to impair their worth and impres- 
_Siveness, but steadily and quietly wield- 
ed in absolute allegiance to a great 
Christian truth, the power of example. 
Above all things, Canon Barnett taught 
us how simply a great man might move 
among his fellow creatures doing great 
things for them.” [Westminster Abbey 
Choristers’ Magazine.] 


I 


T has been difficult to select these ex- 
tracts, and those that have been left 
out are equally as interesting as those 
included. But the testimony is alike 
from rich and poor, gentle and simple. 
However expressed, the meaning is the 
same. Here was a man who drew out 
the best in other men by believing in it, 
who never implied “our wrong by his 
right,” but who made everyone with 
whom he talked, desire to sacrifice 
something they cared for, and to give 
of their best in the service of the poor. 
Here was a man who was no orator, 
but whose sermons were listened to in 
rapt silence, by men and women, who 
spoke and wrote of them as convincing 
them of sin and “inspiring them with as- 
piration.” Here was a man who had no 
literary grace of diction, whose writings 
were often too terse to be lucid, and too 
thoughtful to be popular, but whose pen 
was in constant demand, and whose ar- 
ticles, pondered on by those who were 
responsible for government, often creat- 
ed the reforms they indicated. Here 
‘was a man who was invited to feasts, 
fasts, deathbeds, marriages, joy-gather- 
ings and solemn conclaves by all sorts 
and conditions of people, the rich, the 
poor, the learned, the empty, the ribald 
and the rude whom he “took as he found 
them and did them all good.” 
_ What was the source of his influence? 
In one article on memorials to him, the 
writer concludes with these words: 


“And for other friends who associate 
his influence with special places, why 


not preserve his memory by a worthy 


monument in the abbey: by a mosaic 
‘on the walls of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb such as adorns the base of the 
Tower of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel; and 
by a dozen other ways that will make 
future generations ask, ‘What caused 
his influence?’ and receive in answer, 
‘The secret was in the sacrificing sim- 


plicity of his soul which was ever stay- 
ed- on God.’ ” 


That was his secret, his soul was ever 
“stayed on God,” and thus he realized 
with a force that rarely broke into con- 
versational talk, that the spiritual life 
was the main fact of the world. And 
this acceptance of the invisible but es- 
sential existence, which seemed to per- 
meate his thought even when he was 
strenuously occupied with the incidents 
of material daily life, was the source of 
that detachment from self, which en- 
abled him to recognize relative values, 
and so be wise. 

He counted, like Browning’s Lazarus, 
in the Epistle of Karshish, things to be 
important which others thought worth- 
less. His realization of the spiritual 
life as the real life was not slowly and 
laboriously learnt by sorrow, prayer, ex- 
perience, and repentance—roads along 


Picture of the little church of St. 
Judes, Whitechapel, from the cover 
of a parish report of the ’80’s. Toyn- 
bee Hall was next St. Judes. 


which many human souls travel before 
they attain the “knowledge of the 
truth.” To my husband that realization 
was intuitive and coexistent with his 


_thought, and it became the pivot of his 


work and the foundation of his influ- 
ence. 


In one of the annual parish reports 
of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, Canon Bar- 
nett, then a young man, in the early 
seventies, writes to our fellow workers: 


“The one cause which paralyzes pro- 
gress is the want of spiritual life. It is 
the want of conscious union between 
the Thought within and the Thought 
without; between our love which burns 
so fitfully, and the eternal fire of Love; 
between man and God, which puts this 
narrow limit on results and makes men 
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content with a life unworthy their man- 
hood. If, therefore, there be some who 
say, ‘What can I do?’ I answer that 
above all things it is necessary to de- 
velop the Spiritual life. An object must 
be set before men so grand as to satisfy 
their reason and to kindle their powers 
of sacrifice. We turn our eyes 
from contemplating the perfect life, its 
fulness of interest and joy, its grandeur 
of purpose and its rest, to watch the 
life of our neighbor, its dulness arid its 
meanness, its anxiety and its unrest. 
Our object is to help our neighbor to 
live the perfect life. It is not enough 
to make him profess our belief, to come 
to church or to be a communicant, it is 
not enough even if we make him turn 
from drunkenness or sloth and become 
sober and active; it is not enough to 
give him assurance of Heaven hereafter. 
It is his whole character we want to 
mould, we would open his mind to see 
meaning in silence and noise, in nature 
and in art, so that he might have in- 
terest in things; we would make him 
conscious of his power, conscious that 
everything is possible to noble effort, so 
that he might yoke himself to purpose; 
we would help him to hear the voice 
of God telling of the advance of right, 
the strength of good, the glory of the 
future; so that he might have joy and 
rest. In aiming at such an end, there 
must much be done from which no re- 
sult can be visible. I would urge you 
not to look for results. Doing so efforts 
will be diverted from the best to the ex- 
pedient, and means will be used which 
are of the world and not of God. It is 
in answer to this demand for results 
that excitement and sensation have now 
so large apart in religious and philan- 
thropic work. The means which bring 
large numbers and rapid conversions 
can hardly be the means of forming 
men’s character according to the pattern 
of the perfect life. It is not by appeals 
to hope or fear, it is not by excitement 
that men will quietly grow in knowl- 
edge, or gain the power of separating 
the true from the false, the ugly from 
the beautiful. It is not by aiming at 
some near result, such as can be meas- 
ured, that we teachers shall reach the 
more distant object of developing char- 
acter, and show Heaven itself to be very 
near to those who know and love. . 
; Remember, I would urge you that 
the end of our efforts is to help those 
about us to live a perfect life, and find 
the enjoyment which now or hereafter 
belongs to that life. To teach 
the horror of sin and the beauty of holi- 
ness is, I repeat, our work, and in this 
we ask your help. We hold that all 
among whom we live should have the 
best, the prize, which it is our Father’s 
will that all should gain.” 


“For life with all it yields of joy and 
woe 

And hope and fear (believe the aged 
friend) 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learn- 
ing love, 

How love might be, hath been indeed, 
and is.” 


Year after year the same message is 
repeated. Sometimes with the sad 
words: 
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“Where I most hoped for success I 
have been most conscious of failure.” 
“Tn this object we have failed.” 
free “It would be hard to exag- 
gerate the pain we suffer by reason of 
our failure to use the church. The 
building might be so useful, a place of 
rest by the wayside of life, a school 
wherein forgotten lessons might be 
learned again, a gate of heaven. The 
people want so much rest in their anx- 
iety, a voice for their hopes, the knowl- 
edge of themselves.” “There 
are but few of our parishioners who 
have been helped to see the beauty of 
goodness; or to become conscious of that 
within them which belongs to another 
world than the world around them, they 
do not therefore hate evil and rejoice in 
good, they do not rest.” 


Occasionally he writes at length to 
shew that the parochial organisations 
usually classed as “‘secu- 
lar” are based on relig- 
ious motives, and that 
care is taken that God’s 
appeal to men’s deepest 
life is not weakened or 
muffled by actions which 
may be thought to be 
merciful or kind. 

Into the giving of re- 
lief my husband put 
much thought, and I used 
sometimes to think that 
he felt with undue pain 
the evil of stray kindly 
halfcrowns going to the 
wrong old woman. But 
I will tell his motives in 
his own words: 


“We tell them [the ap- 
plicants often with pau- 
perized minds ]that a God 
who loves them is work- 
ing to make them all 
they ought to be. Lest 
we should interfere with 
that working, we give 
nothing to those who should have provid- 
ed for themselves; lest we should seem 
to put the body’s wants above those of 
the soul we let no suffering tempt us so 
to act as to make the sufferer forget that 
sin is terrible.” 


And here he uses “sin” as everything 
which hinders a human being from at- 
taining to the best. And these were not 
only principles of thought, they were 
carved out with a gentle sternness, be 
the consequences what they might. 

I have heard him relate how at a 
meeting of a relief committee the case 
of a man of disreputable life was con- 
sidered, who was told that he must bear 
the poverty consequent on his actions, 
and enter the workhouse as an evidence 
of repentance, to endure its discipline 
for a period, after which he would be 
offered the grasp of a helping hand. 

“Tf you don’t relieve me_ to-night,” 
said the man, “I will drown myself.” 

“That,” said the chairman, “is for 
you to decide. We cannot stand between 
you and the lessons God is teaching you, 


by intercepting the consequences of your 
own acts.” 

The man went and drowned himself 
and some of the committee were over- 
whelmed with remorse and horror, Mr. 
Barnett was sorry, but calmly sure that 
the decision had been right. No one, 
he said, should dare to rob a man of a 
message from his God, and consequences 
were messages, but he could not have 
thus thought and spoken had he not 
been quite certain that this life was only 
one of the stages of the soul. “I can 
conceive life on no other basis,” he said, 
in reply to an earnest questioner on the 
immortality of the soul. 

In a report on one never-to-be-for- 
gotten hard winter, he wrote: 


“The severe winter tested our system 
of relief. The-question was, 
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AJ O palliative he sought, he sought a cure 

For poverty’s dark curse; right well he knew 
The highest life the lowest could renew, 
That gift of self not gold would bless the poor 
And keep the wolves of hunger from the door, 
That work would bring the nobler man to view, 
Self help regenerate, so by love he threw 
Twixt class and class a bridge that will endure. 
Never alone; God with him, did he stand 
And undespairing in the refluent flood 
Of vice resurgent, hydra headed ill; 
A banner bearer of the hope for good, 
Prophet and soul-inspirer of the band, 
Who serving others serve their Master’s will. 


—Canon RAWNSLEY. 


Should we give the help, or should we 
think first of the self-respect it had ever 
been our aim to cherish? We deter- 
mined to stand firm.” 


And then follows the description of 
the plan, since made familiar, of the 
test by the offer of work for the father, 
which, being accepted, resulted in the 
bestowal of adequate relief for the 
mother and family, stress being laid on 
the relief as being adequate and given 
with courtesy and personal consideration 
for individual highest needs. 


“Far be it from me to say that I 
think the wages of the poor are ade- 
quate to their needs. It is impossible 
for a man on £1 or 18/ to provide for 
all the wants of the body in health, ill- 
ness and old age, much less for the 
wants of his mind. I only contend that 
out-relief, tickets, and gifts of food, 
offer no real remedy for the evil. Such 
gifts rather paralyze the energy and 
dull the thought by which men might 
force themselves to better positions. 
Men sell their self respect, as Esau sold 
his birthright, and having got the mess 


of pottage, they lose the blessing of 
manhood, the blessing of being able to 
think, to help and to worship. The poor 
to have life and fuller life, must be 
richer, but it is not relief which will 
help them to be rich. Let the west of 
London give.to the east its friendship 
and not its money. We, in the company 
of their fuller life, shall learn new 
wants, and they in sympathy with our 
poverty will work out many social prob- 
lems.” 
Il 


HUS was sown in 1881 the first seed 

of the settlement ideal which resulted 

in the foundation of ,Toynbee Hall in 
Whitechapel in 1884. 

In reference to the varied channels 

by which human beings can receive 

spiritual truth or rejoice in the awaken- 

ing of the buried life, my husband wrote 


much in the earlier 
days with almost apol- 
ogetic pain that our 


methods were often mis- 
construed, in the later 
days with the fear that 
the methods which had 
by then become accept- 
ed, and sometimes, alas, 
even fashionable, would 
take too prominent a 
place, and that content- 
ment with “deadly do- 
ing” would hinder spiri- 
tual growth. He ever 
demanded “the  soul’s 
wings never furled.” 


“Men must live on the 
words which proceeded 
out of the mouth of God, 
the words are many and 
come through many 
channels. We have de- 
voted our lives to the 
making known of those 
words which he seems to 
have taught us. The 
means chosen may be unusual, we claim 
that they are the best fitted to the end 
in view. I have before told 
you how we wish our work here to end, 
not in the increased happiness, but in 
the increased good of the people, not in 
their decreased suffering but in their 
decreased sin. Our aim is by methods 
often misunderstood and despised as 
‘secular’ to make those among whom we 
work religious. The end we 
have in view is that everyone may know 
God as a Father. Every new 
scheme we propose, every plan we carry 
out, does its work if it throws one gleam 
of light on this truth. 

“The flower show in the summer help- 
ed those who live in our terrible courts 
to know that there is one whose will is 
that beauty should cover the earth. The 
concerts and entertainments which have 
given so many hours’ amusement have 
at the same time lifted the cloud of care 
from the lives and shown them the face 
of one who is glad because they are 
glad. The schools and classes have 
given to others a glimpse of the knowl- 
edge of one who is perfect as they may 
be perfect. The oratorios, as they lift- 
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! children of a Father in Heaven. 


_ The Secret of Canon Barnett’s Influence 
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ed our thoughts above the petty things 
of life, taught us our high calling as 
: Every 
meeting which has brought two or three 
together and taught them to know ore 
another, has done something to break 
the barrier which prevents all men from 
being brothers.” 


Among worthy channels he counted 


_ art exhibitions, penny banks, university 


teaching, classical concerts, maternity 
Societies, night schools, reading parties, 
string and brass bands, novels, Bible 
debates, excursions to the country, com- 
municants’ meetings, manual training, 


visits to great buildings, rambles, or- 


/one afternoon, 


ganized games, open spaces, dramatic 
art. Some of these methods caused 
much searching of heart even among 


those who believed in Mr. Barnett’s 
-aims, while others openly denounced 
them. 


We were stoned by an angry crowd 
and - thirty-five years 
ago though it is, I can still hear 
the howl of the voices as they showed 
their anger, “And it is us as keeps you,” 
they shouted, ignorant of the financial 
basis of the established church. I can 
still feel my emotions as we walked side 
by side down the middle of the narrow 
street, I feeling safe, as I had what was 
then worn, a white strong straw bonnet, 
much the same that we see now on the 
noble heads of the Salvation Army 
lasses, while my husband had only a 
soft felt hat, which afforded no protec- 
tion from the stones that flew fast and 
furiously. ; 

Another time we had our windows 
broken, but such incidents did not pain 
him so much as the misunderstandings 
of his brother clergy, the distrust of 
men whose education should have taught 
them a kinder tolerance. At the first 
oratorio we had in: church, in 1874, a 
group of tract-givers stood outside tell- 
ing the people it was a sin to copy a 
music hall in church, and Sunday after 
Sunday, the picture gallery was haunted 
by denouncers who used hard words 
about a minister of the church who 
“denied his Master” and desecrated the 
Sabbath. 


In an article by Father James Adder- 
ley occur the following words which 
may fittingly be quoted here as giving 
confirmation of this prejudice and op- 
position: 


“Many foolish and cruel things were 
said about his work, and the very re- 
membrance of them makes us see how 
much we have learnt since then. For 
instance, when a fountain was erected 
(for the use of the people in the street, 
at the base of the church tower) it was 
‘supposed to be ‘unspiritual’, and people 


_ sneered at what they called ‘Christianity 
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assisting at its own funeral.’ There are 
still many persons who have not the wit 
to see what Barnett was driving at when 
he opened his picture exhibition in 
Whitechapel, or read Tennyson to his 
flock as well as David.” 


IV 

UT through evil days of failure as 
well as through good days of suc- 
cess, the gentle prophet never wavered. 
His soul was stayed on God, a thought 
that Canon Rawnsley has subtly sug- 
gested in the sonnet which appeared in 
The Commonwealth and which is given 

on the preceding page. 


One of his curates, now rector of 
Haslemere, Surrey, writes: 


“His sermons were a delight to those 
who worked with him. They were short 
and epigrammatic, packed with thought 
and full of fervour, the sermons of a 
man to whom the presence of the Un- 
seen was a constant reality, and all na- 
ture, all life, all noble art, all work, a 
Sacrament of God.” [Haslemere Maga- 
sine, July, 1913.] 


Another of his curates, now in charge 
of the parish of St. Cyprian in Adel- 
aide, writes of him: 


“Canon Barnett had no personal ends 
to serve. He lived for God and the 
true social order. The bishop of Lich- 
field who was a fellow curate with him 
years ago, said to a friend of mine, 
‘Barnett is a saint.’ I think so too, but 
an entirely unconventional one.” 


One who lived with us eighteen years 
in Toynbee, writes: 


“Next to his invariable love, nothing 
about him ever impressed me more than 
his extraordinary nerve which was the 
physical counterpart of his deep, his 
absolute faith in the God of Righteous- 
ness. His whole life was an expression 
of the saying: ‘Be not afraid, right- 
eousness overcometh the world.’ In this 
faith he took upon himself, and he laid 
upon others, tremendous responsibilities, 
imputing righteousness, and finding it 
like bread upon the waters after many 
days. It was thus that Barnett, whilst 
he was a maker of some of our noblest 
Institutions, was essentially a maker of 
men. He made men because he believed 
in men. And he believed in men be- 
cause, more than any man I have ever 
met, he believed in God. To 
him the one want of the whole world 
was the want of Holy Communion, the 
mutual knowledge of Christ in men. . 

Those of us who knew him best 
always realized that it was the positive 
and progressive element in Christianity 
which most attracted him, and to which 
his life conformed. For effeminate, 
sentimental, clinging Christianity he 
had no use. Doré’s glorified white 
ghost, stepping down to his earthly doom 
held no place in his imagination. Over 
his study fire (a spot hallowed by won- 
derful memories to hundreds of men 
now engaged in the government of the 
empire) hung the picture of Muncac- 
sky’s Christ before Pilate, with its ex- 
pression of an irresistible power that 
saw through Pilate and beyond the cross 
to some far off divine event towards 
which Christ’s spirit is the eternal 
guide.” 

“He was a lover of God, and had 
hold of a few simple but profound truths 
which recurred in everything he wrote 


and said,” is the summing up of his 
character by a writer in a South Au- 
stralian paper. 

These simple but profound truths for 
service are best put in his own words, 
in the preface of our joint book Prac- 
ticable Socialism: 


“We believe in the equal capacity of 
all to enjoy the best, the superiority 
of quiet ways over those of striving and 
crying, and character as the one thing 
needful These are the truths 
on which we take our stand.” 


Truths which I (who knew him for 
a period of forty-two blessed years) 
must add he ever pursued with unfail- 
ing patience. “We forget how patient 
God is,’ he was wont gently to suggest, 
and he would remind those of us who 
in our impatience with the intolerable 
wrongs which we saw all around us, de- 
sired some forms of compulsion or Acts 
of Parliament to enforce goodness, that 
“life must come from within.” So, 
right through his long years of service 
for humanity, whether in relations with 
the degraded or in touch with the best 
minds of the universities, his message 
was ever the same: 


“The people have not the Master- 
thought, the knowledge of God to con- 
trol them in all their ways. They need 
to be taught of God.” 


And it .was with the conviction that 
the church should be the teacher, that 
my husband strove to assist in the need- 
ed reformation to bring it into harmony 
with modern minds, so that it may reap 
the heritage of the thought of the ages, 
to transmit to souls sick with hunger ~ 
and faint from malnutrition. In an 
article he wrote toward the end of his 
life, when his health was uncertain, and 
in a lesser man bodily weariness would 
have clouded hope, he says in reference 
to the reform of the uses of the cathe- 
drals: 

“They give the best away and ask for 
nothing, neither praise nor notice. They 
are buildings through which the stream 
of ages has flowed, familiar to the peo- 
ple of olden time as to the present; 
bearing traces of Norman strength and 
English aspirations, of the hopes of the 
makers of the nation. Cathedrals are 
thus in touch with the spiritual sides of 
life and direct their appeal to the same 
powers which desire, before all things, 
to see the fair beauty of the Lord and 
to commune with God’s eternal mind.” 
[Contemporary Review.] 

But though he saw with a clear vis- 
ion the need of church reform, he him- 
self found in the services as they are, 
both joy and food for his soul. Some- 
times I have wished he did not. When 
most of us “came empty away” from 
hearkening to the imprecations of the 
109th Psalm, sung with glorious but in- 
consistent musical tenderness, or felt 
hungry for spiritual sustenance when 
the appointed lessons had dealt mainly 
with the sins of the children of Israel 
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or the misgovernment of their disreput- 
able kings, my husband would return 
so strengthened by the service and ready 
to calm our ruffled impatience, that one 
was compelled to remember the words 
of his Master: “I have meat ye know 
not of.” q 

It was with glad pain that I prepared 
from the poems of Robert Browning, 
a word-portrait of his beautiful nature 
and character, to send to the many hun- 
dreds of people who have written to 
tell me they shared my grief at his 
leaving this world. Five extracts from 
that memorial leaflet shall conclude my 
article: 


“HOLD ON, HOPE HARD IN THE SUBTLE THING, 


Tuat’s Sprrit.”’—Pacchiarotto. 


FROM THE GIFT LOOKING TO THE GIVER, 
AND FROM THE CISTERN TO THE RIVER, 


“WHAT'S THE EARTH, 

WITH ALL ITS ART, VERSE, MUSIC, WORTH*— 

COMPARED WITH LOVE, FOUND, GAINED, AND KEPT?’—Dis Aliter Visum. 
“Gop IS, AND THE SOUL IS, AND, AS CERTAIN AFTER DEATH, SHALL BE.”—La Saisiaz. 
“AND WHAT IS LEFT FOR US, SAVE IN GROWTH 

OF SOUL TO RISE UP, FAR PAST BOTH, 


AND FROM THE FINITE TO THE INFINITY, 

AND FROM MAN’S DUST TO Gon’s DIVINITY.’—Chrisitmas Eve. 
“LET OUR GoD’S PRAISE 

GO BRAVELY THROUGH THE WORLD AT LAST! 
WHAT CARE, 


THROUGH ME OR THEE?’—Paracelsus. 


Social Insurance > 


What the new phrase means and why 


Ll. M. Rubinow 


CHIEF STATISTICIAN OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION 


HE historical origin of the 

term “social insurance” within 

rather recent times from the 

older “workingmen’s insurance,” 

is significant. It emphasizes the fact 

that social insurance is the: policy of 

organized society to furnish that pro- 

tection to one part of the population, 

which some other part may need less, 

or if needing, is able to purchase vol- 
untarily through private insurance. 

For the property-owning classes the 
payment of a small insurance premium 
is at worst a matter of slight discom- 
fort only, or perhaps not noticed at all; 
as a result this slight premium is 
cheerfully paid. To wage-workers, 
however, and people in similar economic 
condition, the payment of an insurance 
premium, no matter how small, is not a 
matter of. slight discomfort, but a very 
serious financial problem. 


The situation is evidently quite dif- 
ferent as between insurance of property 
when a certain small loss guarantees the 
possession of a large amount of prop- 
erty, and insurance of the continuity of 
earning capacity which may be the only 
possession of the individual. It will be 
readily admitted that our standard of 
wages does not in the majority of cases 
yield a continuous surplus. 

In fact, investigations of the earnings 
and expenditures of wage-workers in all 
countries have proven beyond doubt that 
an annual surplus is an unusual phe- 
nomenon in the life of the working 
class; their earnings at best are only 
large enough to cover current expendi- 


‘Excerpts, published by courtesy of 
Henry Holt & Co., from Mr. Rubinow’'s 
new book, Social Insurance. 520 pp. Price 
$3.00. Copyright. 1913, by Henry Holt & 
Co. 


tures. Under such conditions, every ex- 
penditure is a matter of serious financial 
importance for a wage-worker’s fam- 
ily, as the satisfaction of every new 
want may be obtained only at the sacri- 
fice of another want, perhaps equally im- 
portant and pressing. 

In the workingman’s - psychology, 
therefore, insurance of any kind is 
never a matter of choice between a dan- 
ger and a slight discomfort, when the 
arguments for insurance are so over- 
whelming that they can be trusted of 
themselves to produce the necessary re- 
sults. Rather it is a selection between 
a possible deprivation in the future and 
a certain serious loss in the present 
which the payment of the premium re- 
quires. 


Poverty—Its Causes 


While this represents a serious diffi- 
culty on one hand, another still more 
serious is the large variety of economic 
risks to which the modern wage-earners 
are exposed, thus multiplying the num- 
ber of insurance premiums which they 
would have to pay to obtain the full 
benefit of the advantages of loss dis- 
tribution. It is often stated as a truism 
that the measure of security of life is 
the measure of the progress of civiliza- 
tion. That might be true in a certain 
physical sense. Epidemics are less fre- 
quent. Wild animals have been destroy- 
ed and robber barons do not infest our 
highways. But, economically speaking, 
there has not been such increase in the 
security of obtaining means of liveli- 
hood so far as our working population 
is concerned. 

Modern society is based upon a sys- 
tem of free labor. Under such system, 
the working ability of the wage-worker 


is his only means of support, and then 
only if it finds a ready market. Many 
wage-workers may have some property, 
but of capital, in the sense of revenue- 
bearing property, they have very little 
or none. The amount of property saved, 
if readily convertible into units of uni- 
versal value—money (which is an ex- 
ception rather than the rule) may influ- 
ence the period of waiting time between 
stoppage of earning and actual distress; 
but in the vast majority of cases, inter- 
ruption of the wage-worker’s income 
soon leads to serious economical dis- 
tress. 

This leads to the question—what are 
the usual causes of interruption of in- 
come in a wage-worker’s family? There 
have been many classifications of the 
causes of poverty, but while they often 
differ in form and perhaps in distribu- 
tion of the emphasis, substantially they 
all are in agreement. Poverty, in its 
narrowest definition, meaning the ab- 
sence of the bare necessities of life, 
may be due either to the unwillingness 
or inability to perform remunerative la- 
bor. We may omit for the present the 
problem of the unwillingness to perform 
work, the problem of the hobo and 
tramp. Whether it is primarily a psy- 
chological, ethical, or sociological prob- 
lem, whether it must be met by educa- 
tional influences, or such social changes 
as will modify character through outside 
influences, is a question which may be 
answered in many different ways. But 
in any case it would require an exceed- 
ingly optimistic frame of mind to con- 
sider this psychological phenomenon of 
laziness the essential cause of misery 
and economic want. 

In the vast majority of cases, the 
cause of absence of income is the in- 
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ability to perform remunerative work. 
This factor again may be further an- 
alyzed. It is the result usually of one 
of the following three conditions: o 

1. Absence of a worker in the family, 
due to premature death by accident or 
any other catse, or to desertion. 

2. Physical inability to perform labor, 


either because of illness or accidental 


injury or chronic invalidity, or the phys- 
ical deterioration accompanying old age. 

3. Finally, inability to find employ- 
ment because of lack of adjustment be- 
tween demand and supply in the labor 
market. 


Economic Risks 


_ Sickness, accidents, invalidity, pre- 
mature or normal old age, premature 
death, and finally unemployment,—such 
are the economic risks which stare in 
the face each and every workingman. 
Their economic consequences are very 


~ much more serious in his case, than in 


‘the middle classes deriving their income 
from property, business, or profession, 


_ where the continuity of income is not 


so closely dependent upon continuity of 
effort. 

Not only are the various risks more 
numerous and more serious, but they 


_ are also more frequent in the case of 


the workman. Clearly then the pre- 
miums to protect against such possible 
losses upon the familiar theory of 


_ distribution of loss must be very much 


higher, while the source from which 


such premiums must be paid is very 


_ question. 
_ much as all these emergencies are quite 
_ommon and frequent, each individual 
_ family must take the necessary steps to 
_ be prepared for them through the instru- 


much more limited. 
upon the strict basis of actuarial (or 
insurance business) principles, the’ pre- 
mium necessary to protect all these 
emergencies is so high that the working 
class as a whole are either unable or 
unwilling to meet it. A point is arrived 
at where the certainty of the economic 
‘cost of insurance overbalances the fear 
of the danger of possible loss, and in- 
‘surance is not effected. 

But why necessarily insurance, the 
‘question may arise. To assume that in- 


_ surance is the only proper method of 


meeting these possible emergencies, 
when one discusses the problem in 
America, would be to beg the entire 
It is often argued that, inas- 


‘mentality of savings. 
No student of economics would deny 


the educational, character-building value 


of thrift, meaning elimination of waste 
and respect for the proper value of, 


<property, which in the last analysis 
_ means respect for the results of human 


effort. But the assertion that in the 


case of the wage-earning class, individ- 


ual saving may solve the problem of pov- 
_-erty, necessarily presupposes the exist- 
ence of a surplus in the budget of the 
_caverage wage-earner’s family. 


Thus remaining 


There was a little time when that as- 
sertion could be glibly made for lack of 
accurate scientific material to contradict 
it. That time is fortunately gone. A 
series of able and painstaking investiga- 
tions both of the actual and normal 
standards of living, has_ conclusively 
shown that even in the United States, 
a very large proportion of the wage- 
earners have an income which is insuf- 
ficient for the maintenance of a normal 
standard, and surely have no surplus. 
Under such conditions saving for all 
possible future emergencies must neces- 
sarily mean a very substantial reduction 
of a standard already sub-normal. In so 
far as there is a material waste in the 
wage-earner’s expenditures, whether due 
to ignorance or extravagance, the neces- 
sary thing is evidently to direct the cur- 
rent of expenditures into more advan- 
tageous channels. : 


As J. A. Hobson has succinctly stated, 
in reply to the assertion that wage-earn- 
ers could save if they would spend less 
on drink or on other useless or injur- 
ious objects, “if such improvements in 
expenditures were made, other elements 
iS a progressive standard of comfort 
have a prior claim which would easily 
absorb the savings.” But the fact re- 
mains—that excessive thrift may do 
positive harm in reducing the standard 
of life, not only below the desirable so- 
cial standard, but even below the physio- 
logical standard. Under such conditions 
thrift may become a positive vice. 


Responsibility of the State 


Here, then, is the social problem un- 
derlying the need of insurance of the 
wage-earning millions. Their economic 
condition is precarious; the economic 
dangers threatening them many; and the 
degree of risk in each case -is very 
high. Individual provision is insuffi- 
cient, social provision through distri- 
bution of loss is necessary but costly, 
often much too costly. If we have 
grasped the substance of these princi- 
ples, we are prepared to draw the line 
between commercial and social insur- 
ance, and we understand the main pur- 
pose and functions of social insurance. 
Both forms of insurance are social insti- 
tutions. But there is also a vast dif- 
ference, easily explained by the differ- 
ence in the economic status, and, there- 
fore, in the psychological attitude 
towards the insurance of the two social 
groups concerned. 


There is the comparatively small class 
of large and small property-owners, who 
are able not only to appreciate all the 
economic advantages of insurance, but 
to pay for them. The full cost of in- 
surance, including the proper share of 
the distributed loss’ (or the so-called 
pure pretium), and the cost of admin- 
istration, solicitation, and the insurer’s 
profit, (or the so-called loading)—the 
cost of all these elements constitutes a 
premium, the burden of which is not ex- 
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cessive. It does not follow that society 
has no interest at all in regulating this 
form of insurance, but the importance of 
this regulation is not decisive and does 
not concern us here. 

But there is the much larger class of 
wage-earners or persons in similar eco- 
nomic conditions, whose need of insur- 
ance is much greater, because the haz- 
ards are many and grave, but who nev- 
ertheless are unable to meet the true cost 
of insurance conducted as a business. 
To provide them with such insurance or 
some equivalent form of protection has 
become the concern of the modern pro- 
gressive state, and is properly the field 
of social insurance. 


Degrees of Assistance 


There are many different ways, or 
perhaps more accurately, different de- 
grees of assistance, which society or 
the state can furnish, and they may be 
all considered as efforts to reduce the 
amount of premium or cost of insur- 
ance and to extend its application. Thus 
the state may begin by simply providing 
a safe insurance organization, devoid 
of the elements of profit. This alone 
reduces the premium, for profits are a 
necessary element of the premium of 
commercial insurance. It may take the 
next step and assume part of, or the en- 
tire cost of administration of the 
insurance institutions, and thus further 
reduce the cost, for this cost is a very 
important fact in “loading” or increas- 
ing the premium. 

It may take still one more step and 
directly subsidize insurance, thus assum- 
ing a part of the true cost, or it may im- 
pose such assumption of cost upon other 
elements of society, such as the employ- 
ing class, or it may further assume or 
shift the entire cost of the premium, 
thus virtually granting .an insurance 
without payment of premium by the in- 
sured, as is the case with the insurance 
against accidents in most countries and 
with old-age pensions in some. And it 
may finally counteract the unwillingness 
of the working class to pay even a small 
subsidized premium by making insurance 
compulsory. All this the modern state 
may and does do to develop social in- 
surance, to furnish protection to those 
who need it and are unable to purchase 
in the open market. 

That the purpose of every one of 
these measures is to give relief in case of 
human destitution, is sufficiently appar- 
ent. And yet it would be an extremely 
narrow interpretation of the social in- 
surance movement to consider it part 
and parcel of a system of relief work, 
of public charity organization. There 
is a radical difference between the two 
theories, and historically insurance sy- 
stems have often developed as protests 
against relief, against its insufficiency, 
both extensive and intensive, against its 
degrading character, and against its so- 
cial injustice. 

The ideal purpose of social insurance, 

(Continued on page 278) 


’TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


A Revised Version: 
Alice Jaynes in Ladies Home Journal for December. 


*Twas the night before Christmas, when all in the shop, 
Not a salesgirl nor wrapper but thought she would drop; 
The cash children rushed with the money with care, 
With wan faces strained, hither, thither they fled. 

While visions of reprimands flashed through each head, 
At an hour when rich children were tied in nightcaps, 
And settling themselves for their long winter naps. 
From tables and counters arose such a clatter 

Some terrible tragedy must be the matter; 

The lights from the shining bulbs, white in their glow, 
Gave luster of midday to, objects below. 

A salesgirl was selling small gifts. Like a flash 

She tore open boxes and counted out cash, 

When what to my wondering ears should resound, 

But a shrewish abuse you could hear aisles around, 

From a woman, well gowned, who came just to kick, 

I knew in a minute she was “the Old Nick.” 

She was dressed all in fur from her feet to her head, 
And a comfortable feeling of opulence shed. 

More rapid than reindeer, reproaches they came, 

As she scolded and called the poor girl a harsh name. 
“How stupid! You vixen! Don’t dare answer back! 

T’ll report you at once for being so slack. - 

My gifts never came. Now where can they be? 

How such things can happen I really can’t see!” 

And giving a nod, up the store aisle she sailed, 

Full of wrath that her own “Merry Christmas” had failed. 
The salesgirl so pale went straight to her work, 

For dozens of buyers forbade her to shirk. 

Hours and hours played the drama, long after she’d gone, 


Delivery boys, women, cash girls struggled on. 
In hundreds of stores, in many a city, 


This spells “Merry Christmas.” 


THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES 


FIGHTING THE “BLAcK DEATH” IN Man- 
cHurIA. By Burton J. Hendrick. The 
World's Work. A description of the meth- 
ods taken to stamp out the bubonic plague 
in Manchuria two years ago. This plague, 
extensively epidemic for the first time in 
500 years, is the “Black Death” of the 
Fourteenth Century. In three months 
50,000 people died; not a solitary recovery 
has ever been known. Amid great hard- 
ship and danger, Dr. Richard P. Strong 
and Dr. Oscar Teague established their 
laboratory in the plague district, discovered 
the source of the plague and the method of 
infection and taught the Chinese how to 
control the epidemic. Dr. Strong has re- 
cently returned to America to become the 
head of the new school of tropical diseases 
at Harvard University. 


A Race or HuMAN THOROUGHBREDS. An 
Authorized Interview with Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. By Walter Archer Feast. The 
World’s Work. ‘The inventor of the tele- 
phone, who is studying eugenics, holds that 
the promotion of desirable marriages should 
be the goal rather than interference with 
the undesirable. The former may be en- 
couraged by dissemination of information, 


Oh! good people, pity! 


by the ambition of every man for his chil- 
dren’s welfare and by public opinion in 
various ways. With a nucleus of “thor- 
oughbreds,” the racial average may slowly 
be raised. The United States has a peculiar 
opportunity for the study of evolution. A 
new people is being created by the gradual 
blending of many races. Why should not 
Congress make an ethical survey that shall 
determine what elements have been harmful 
and what beneficial, as the basis of a scien- 
tific policy of immigration control? 


AMERICAN AND IMMIGRANT BLoop. A 
Study of the Social Effects of Immigration. 
By Edward Alsworth Ross. The Century. 
In perhaps the most sweeping indictment 
yet published of our national policies to- 
ward the immigration from eastern and 
southern Europe, Professor Ross pictures 
the new stock as a “drag on the social 
progress of the nation.” He sees the “lands 
of ignorance discharge their surplus into 
our country,” and taking illiteracy, yellow 
journalism, caste spirit, the position of 
women, congestion, pauperism, wayward 
children and parochial schools as his tests, 
he warns us that American standards are 
being undermined, that moral breakdown 
is going forward in the families of new 
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immigrants, and that ‘those optimists who 
imagine the assimilation of the immigrant 
is proceeding unhindered are living in a 
fool’s paradise. . . The character- 
istic features of the “Middle Ages may be 
expected to appear among us to the degree 
that our population comes to be composed 
of persons at the mediaeval level of cul- 
ture.” And again, “Thoughtful people 
whose work takes them into the slime at 
the bottom of our foreignized cities and 
industrial centers find decline actually upon 
us. 


Tue New Curistmas TuHat Is SprEAp- 
1NG ALL Over Our Country. By Jacob A. 
Riis. The Ladies’ Home Journal. This is 
the story of the neighborly Christmas, of 
the waits serenading the sick, prisoners and 
others, of the municipal Christmas trees 
that have sprung up in various places. 
Burlington, N. J., was, perhaps, the first 
to organize a band of Christmas waits, 
and there has been no break in their sing- 
ing-since 1877. “When the clock strikes 
midnight on the Holy Eve,’ writes Mr. 
Riis, “the sweet chimes of St. Mary’s ring 
out their summons to mankind, ‘Oh, come 
all ye faithful.’ Before the last note of its 
triumphant strains has been borne away on 
the breeze to listening ears-far and nedr, 
the carolers, assembled in the church, in- 
tone the Gloria in Excelsis, and the doors 
of the church are thrown wide. Singing 
‘While Shepherds watched their flocks by 
night’ they go forth on their way, stopping 
under the windows of their friends and 
giving each their favorite of the old songs 
that never grow stale, but dearer as the 
years pass.” 


cc] WANT a Christmas that goes with 

great cities,’ writes Gerald Stanley 
Lee in Everybody's for December, and goes 
on to apply his theory of crowds to the 
‘great Christian festival: 


The challenge goes out from a world 
of men to the churches. We want a 
men’s Christmas, a Christmas that goes 
with the Singer Tower, with the ring of 
the subways under New York, with the 
mighty railway stations, with the 
Imperator, with Hell Gate Bridge—all 
those stern and splendid prayers in steel 
and stone, of men. We seck a Christ 
who grapples with the things and the men 
we see about us every day, with the 
shrewd hopes, the sublime risks, the vis- 
ions and desires of the deep-hearted city. 
A Christmas that is afraid of us and sus- 
picious of democracy or crowds, tremul- 
ous about great cities; that does not dare 
tackle a big, serious, actual, social human 
fact like a skyscraper, with its religion; 
a Christmas that in its secret heart longs 
for dells to be good in, prefers village- 
greens for God, and all those dear old 
gentle, cross-road altars—we will not be 
put off with. E 

Hanging a stocking on the corner of 
the Metropolitan Tower does not strike 
me as a Christmas for New York. Nei- 
ther does a mere mantelpiece Christmas, 
or giving dolls to children who ought to 
have playgrounds, caramels when they 
need air, cards with “Jesus” on them 
when they need milk, beef, schools, and 
religion—religion—something happy and 
real and serious to believe about New 
York while they live in it. . 

So here is the Christmas challenge of 
the men of New York! ‘ 

To editors who hold the great gates 
to the people; to reporters who trace the 
first faint footsteps of God down the 

[Continued on page 277.) 


Editorials 


% ‘DO preach good tidings unto the meek,’’ 

‘to bind up the broken hearted,’’ ‘‘to 
roclaim liberty to the captives and the opening 
f the prison to them that are bound’’—so run 
he familiar phrases which begin that great chap- 
er of Isaiah in which the prophet tells of his mis- 
ion. ‘‘T'o comfort all that mourn,’’ ‘‘to give unto 
hem beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ne, the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ess.”’ 

It is from these verses that Mrs. Bacon has 
hosen the title for her series of sketches describ- 
ng a modern mission—‘‘Beauty for Ashes.”’ 
‘hat it is not doing violence to their spirit to 
pply the phrase, as she has done, to housing re- 
orm, is clear from the verse that follows (Isaiah 
LXI:4): 


‘¢And they shall build the old wastes, they 
shall raise up the former desolations, and 
they shall repair the waste cities, the desola- 
tions of many generations.’’ 

It took three legislatures to write that text as 
m enacting clause into the statute law of In- 
liana! 


VEN now there are those who would take it 
out of the body of the state law, and undo 


he labor of three legislative campaigns if they - 


ould. 

At a recent meeting of commercial club men, a 
nan from Indiana Harbor vowed the vengeance 
f that city, one of the new industrial communi- 
ies on the lake front, on the Indiana tenement 
aw. He claimed it was drawn in such a way as 
0 prevent development, progress and growth and 
o hinder business. ‘He thought it vicious. He 
mswered the protest of the secretary of the State 
3oard of Health by saying that he spoke for prac- 
ical men and understood the needs of business. 
\nd this, in the face of the fact that Chicago and 
New York, to say nothing of many other large 
ind growing cities, have similar laws. 

This is the shadow to which Mrs. Bacon refers 
n the title of this second chapter of her series, a 
hadow which the right-seeing people of the state 
nust actually lift, the shadow that these builders, 
peculators many of them, seek to throw over the 
1omes of the commonwealth. Some of the largest 
yroperty-owners in the state are standing for the 
aw. Far-seeing business men are rallying to it. 
[he women of Indiana, under Mrs. Bacon’s lead, 
q fighting for it—a fight against avarice, greed, 
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indifference, selfishness. But for these last, they 
would not have such a struggle to lift the lesser 
shadows of poverty, vice, and disease. 


E published in our issue of November 1 a 

sketch entitled Holy Water. The sketch was 
founded on the real story of an immigrant girl, 
who, in desperate straits yearned for holy water 
to ‘‘set things right.’? She was represented as 
applying to Catholic sisters for it. A sister was 
represented as asking her, ‘‘Have you money to 
buy it with?”’ 

We have received a number of letters of protest 
from representative Catholics who take serious 
exception to this and to other features in the story 
on the ground that they misrepresent Catholic 
belief and practice. 

The story did misrepresent both. Being a 
sketch, rather than an inductive article, the sub- 
ject matter of the manuscript did not go through 
the ordinary processes of criticism and reference. 
Tue Survey regrets exceedingly that the mistake 
was not detected in advance of publication, so that 
the author might have been protected from doing 
unconscious but grave injustice to the culture of a 
Catholic sisterhood, and Tur Survey itself from 
spreading that injustice broadcast. The error was 
one of management, not of intention, on the part 
of author or editor, but our regret is none the less 


sincere on that account. The editor of Tur Sur- 
vey hopes that our well established reputation for 
fairness and accuracy in our field of labor will 
add force to this expression of regret. 


HK holidays are here—this year a succession 

_of Thursdays: Thanksgiving, of course, 
Christmas and New Year’s and also Lincoln’s 
Birthday, which is celebrated in not a few states. 

A Thursday holiday breaks the week in two in a 
way which gives point to the suggestion made in 
THE SURVEY a year or so ago by a churchman and 
business man of New York, R. H. Weevil of the 
Walker Engraving Company. Christmas he would 
leave as the great, fixed, arbitrary festival of the 
year but for the rest his plea is for Monday 
holidays. 

If you are an employer and found it difficult last 
week to get your work out Friday because some of 
the force failed to turn up and the minds of the 
others were on anything but their work; if you 
are a worker and find yourself laid off for a whole 
week end following New Year’s; or if you are a 
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school superintendent and have to count the sec- 
ond fortnight in February no better than a weck 
and a half of the real business of education, then 
you will catch the drift of his argument. 

Washington’s birthday falls on Sunday in 1914 
and that reinforces rather than weakens his con- 
tention; for it robs the work-a-day world of one of 
its seven special days of leisure in the course of the 
year, while its double character distracts whatever 
the churches may plan for its patriotic observance. 
Sunday-Monday holidays would, to Mr. Weevil’s 
mind, give opportunity for both religious and sec- 
ular festival schemes, would give us a five-day 
working unit in our shortest week, and would, none 
the less, afford a full fifty-six hours’ respite, in 
many cases 64 (from Saturday noon till Monday 
morning), for excursions and family reunions, 
rest and recreation. 

Why is not the idea one for the various social 
service commissions of the churches to sift out and 
see if it is sound and workable? Radical France 
thought that it could recast the Gregorian calen- 
dar and vote decimals into the solar system. It 
failed, and the world went round the Mulberry 
bush and came out uneven as it had done time out 
of mind. But, after all, here we would have to 
deal with but a half-dozen days off, scattered hap- 
hazard through the months. 

Could we perhaps learn contrivance from con- 
servative Media and do a little fixing? 


N investigator of trade accidents and diseases 
stopped to talk with a drug-store clerk in 
an American industrial town. There are 

smelters in the district, and construction plants, 
foundries and commercial laboratories, big works 
that drew a constant stream of unskilled im- 
migrant laborers and employed them in under- 
guarded work-rooms alongside of voltage and 
chemical reagents, of fierce flames and driven 
wheels. 

He was a Russian chemist this clerk, and when 
he learned the mission of his visitor he voiced 
things which had been welling up in him unspoken 
—the things which the broken and half-sick men 
who came to his counter made him feel. Engineers, 
captains of industry—these were not to him our 
nation builders, but the mothers of Europe who 
are bearing the men we are using up. 

The command of the New World as it rang in 
‘his ears has been set down in the compelling 

“verses on page 244 bearing the signature of Gor- 
don Thayer: 


‘“We build us strong on your woman’s woe 
Pier of granite and iron span 
Glare of furnace and caisson’s gloom 
Crane, and derrick, shall rear the tomb 
Of him whom ye gave us—a man.’’ 


From various sides and through various means 
—clay and photograph, verse and prose—this 
tremendous theme of the travail of motherhood 
under modern conditions reaches us in this Christ- 
mas number of THE Survey. What have the man- 
gers of our life and labor in store for the children 
they bear and, through the children, for the world. 
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The foreboding, which brought a sheltered mi 
western woman to her nursery, again and agai 
during the night that followed her first near a 
quaintance with the poverty which bedfellows wi 
little children, is the shadow which Mr. Hine 
lens has caught on the face of an unshelter 
mother—the shadow of what the years hold, fa 
ing aslant between her worn eyes and the shinin 
wistful, unseeing eyes of the child she draws - 
her. 


ITH the international conference coming 

1915, with bills before Congress for a fe 
eral commission on social insurance, with a n 
tional committee organized under the Americé 
Association for Labor Legislation, and a speci 
committee of the Progressive Party in the fiel 
social insurance is bound to leap into public atte 
tion after the manner during the last five years. 
workmen’s compensation. 

The general subject is opened up with great ] 
cidity and perspective in Dr. Rubinow’s book, 8 
cial Insurance, published this month. Through tl 
courtesy of author and publisher, the readers : 
THE Survey are accorded a birdseye view of tl 
subject [page 268] which will prove of rare ser 
ice to those who will follow a series of distineti 
contributions which begin in our December issue 
These are the impressions of a trained observ: 
in this field where Europe is fairly one great la 
oratory. 

Katharine Coman, long professor of economi 
at Wellesley College, is spending a year abroa 
studying the most recent outcroppings of the s 
cial insurance idea. Her first two articles de 
with Old Age Insurance in Sweden where a cor 
prehensive law has gone into effect, applying - 
every man, woman and child in the country, ri 
and poor alike; and Old Age Pensions in De 
mark, where one-fourth of the population over | 
years of age, are in receipt of pensions in one for 
or another. Later articles interpret unemplo 
ment insurance in Norway and Sweden and t! 
first annual congress on unemployment at Ghe 
where representatives of sixteen nations and 1. 
cities met to discuss methods of bringing togeth 
workman and job and of tiding the man over tl 
interval. 


Professor Coman’s plan has been to serve h 
fellow Americans by describing a series of insu 
ance systems that illustrate the several probler 
involved, rather than by discussing mooted poin 
before readers are familiar with the actual exp 
rience. Thus, she gives the Swedish law as t] 
best illustration of obligatory insurance witho 
aid from the employer or, in case of the well-t 
do, from the state. The Danish system affore 
she has found, the best illustration of state pe 
sions granted to those who have deserved well 
their country, while to her mind the English sy 
tem closely approximates poor relief. She finds 
important, at this stage of public knowledge of t 
subject, to distinguish clearly between a system 
state-aided insurance, a system of public pensior 
and poor relief given with no regard to the indu 
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rial status of the recipient and as a measure of 
ublic necessity. 

In preparing these articles, Professor Coman 
ias undertaken to interpret the opinions of the 
nen who in each country have been instrumental 
n inaugurating the legislation or who are respon- 
sible for its execution. 


THE BEAST AND A BOOMERANG 


~FREDERIC C. HOWE 


Director People’s Institute, New York 


UDGE LINDSEY is still fighting the Beast in 
Denver. Ina pamphlet entitled A Secret Po- 
litical League, Who and What It Is, and 

Jourt Cases Involving the Sex Problem, he 
inswers its latest attack and lays bare its methods 
—old methods, used in every city when reform 
rows real and menacing. 

The people of Denver have stood by Judge 
uindsey and his court through repeated elections; 
he weapons left to his enemies are deliberate 
nisrepresentation of cases tried in the Juvenile 
Sourt, personal slander, and barren attempts at 
recall promoted for the sake of publicity. 

The pamphlet discloses the character of the so- 
aalled Woman’s Protective League, the organiza- 
ion which has attacked the Juvenile Court. It 
shows that the league is a fictitious organization, 
with one known woman member, and the former 
oresident of a street railway company as its most 
uctive supporter. The identity of this league with 
he privileged interests in Denver, which Judge 
Lindsey has heretofore pilloried before the na- 
ion, needs_no further comment than the passages 
juoted by Miss Parks from his present broadside. 
‘See page 234.] 

The interest of the pamphlet lies not so much 
n the overwhelming rout of these critics as in its 
lescription of the methods which have made the 
Juvenile Court of Denver the great human insti- 
ution that it is. 

The cases on which the league based its charges 
igainst the court were sex Cases, involving the 
rotection of girls. Its accusations were distrib- 
ited broadcast through circulars with trumped-up 
idence taken from jail blotters, and exaggerated 
ir partially suppressed reports of actual cases. 
Yharge after charge is taken up by Judge Lindsey 
n full, and in showing this falsity he discusses the 
whole question of the handling of such cases in 
he Juvenile Court. 

The importance of an elastic probation law, as 
ypposed to the old severity of sentence which made 
estimony and convictions difficult to secure; the 
ffort to get such a law passed; the avoidance of 
ublicity and consequent degradation; the possi- 
jility of winning confidences and confessions, and 
yf starting the boy and girl out again, safe, in- 
ttead of ruined—these are part of the policy of 
he Juvenile Court. It is against such a wise, 
lelicate and courageous handling of a terrible 
roblem that criticism—if there is criticism—must 
9e directed. It must be directed against a judge 
o has made it his office to help, instead of dryly 
© administer the law; and who is, at the same 


time, uncompromisingly the foe of hypocrisy and 
corruption. 

So those privileged interests in Denver hate 
Judge Lindsey. Of course they do. He cares for 
human life—boys, girls, men and women; they 
care for money—their money. That is an irrecon- 
cilable warfare. We are glad that the Beast has 
failed in it once more; that the charges against 
the Juvenile Court have been publicly examined 
and proved to be untrue. We did not need to read 
Judge Lindsey’s pamphlet to disbelieve them; but 
we do need to read it as a live record of a big 
work, carried on unflaggingly in the face of harass- 
ing annoyances and ill health; a record of devo- 
tion and splendid achievement. 


WASTE!’ 


JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 

National Consumer’s League 

NNATE in most of us is the dislike of waste. 

It offends us. Throwing food away, for in- 

stance, is obnoxious to most persons normally in- 

clined. Worse than waste of matter is waste of 

energy, waste of human effort. It does more 
than offend, it outrages. 

The girls who operate laundry machinery, bear- 
ing down with all their weight upon the foot 
treadles of the ‘‘body-ironers’’ and ‘‘presses,”’ 
work hard. How hard, a tested scale showed in 
the latest government investigation of women’s 
work. For ten hours a day, they expended about 
100,000 pounds foot-pressure per hour. This is 
not guess work, it is arithmetic: the scale showed 
at certain machines 100 pounds pressure at each 
tread of the girl operators. They made 16 treads 
per minute. 

The test was tried in Milwaukee where Miss 
Obenauer of the federal Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics investigated 31 power laundries in co-opera- 
tion with the State Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin. Nor is this an extreme statement. Con- 
ditions described in Milwaukee can be found in 
most towns and cities throughout the country. 
Milwaukee was chosen as the object of study be- 
cause it is more representative of the industry as 
a whole than the great railway centers or seaport 
cities where the ebb and flow of traffic causes 
marked fluctuations in trade. 

Eight physicians to whom the records of the 
cuff-presses and body-ironers were submitted, 
were unanimous in thinking the work detrimental 
to health. A tendency to create pelvic disorders 
or spinal curvature was emphasized as dangerous. 

Now if the Milwaukee investigation had done 
no more than record these pressures accurately, 
a service would have been rendered. But it did 
more. Far more significant, far more arresting, 
was the discovery that much of this effort was 
unnecessary. This too was simply proven. The 
investigators forced down the treadles of certain 
machines until the garment in process of being 
ironed received the ‘‘finish’’ or gloss necessary to 
pass muster. The scale attached to the treadle 
showed that unknown to the workers, unknown to 


*See Employment of Women in Power Laundries in Mil- 
waukee, Bulletin of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 122. 
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the employers themselves, a needless exertion of 
from 25 to 30 pounds was put forth at each tread, 
‘‘amounting,’’ says the report, ‘‘to a wasted ex- 
ertion of 270,000 to 288,000 pounds in a ten-hour 
day.’’ Here we have an index in cold figures of 
the wasted muscular effort of one girl during one 
day. 

About a quarter of the 554 women individually 
interviewed in the Milwaukee laundries, were em- 
ployed at the foot treadle machines. Among thé 
80,000 women laundry workers enumerated in the 
census, thousands are similarly employed 
throughout the country. For years, since the 
first hot cylinder presses and ironers replaced the 
familiar flatiron, these thousands of girls and 
women have thus day by day been wasting their 
most precious industrial asset, their working ca- 
pacities. In a sport or match, we, deplore the 
spectacle of the player who wastes his strength 
in ignorance. We applaud the player whose 
strength is focussed, whose every stroke tells. 
Batting averages are familiarly discussed in deci- 
mals. But these girls were not playing a game. 
They were earning an average of $5.45 per week 
at the cuff, yoke and neckband presses, and an 
average of $6.04 per week at the body and sleeve 
ironers, all ‘‘foot treadle machines,’’ says the re- 
port, ‘‘shown by the records to make excessive 
occupational demands.”’’ 


Nor did the waste of effort end with the exces- 
Sive pressures described above. A foot rule 
showed that the treadles of the ironers and press- 
es were in many cases from four to twelve in- 
ches high. This means that, contrary to the ele- 
ments of common sense, the girls were obliged to 
step upward before forcing the treadle down, in- 
stead of having gravity to help in a direct down- 
ward motion. 


Readings of the thermometer and hygrometer 
showed also the great heat and humidity in the 
workrooms arising from the gas-heated cylinders 
and the steam of wet linen. Everyone knows by 
experience—what science has proved experi- 
mentally—how much more quickly we tire on a 
hot and humid day, than when the atmosphere is 
dry and moderate. 


Not only do we more quickly feel tired, we are 
tired. Our powers flag. This is because with a 
great rise in external temperature and humidity, 
our bodily temperature rises. A feverish condi- 
tion results; pathological or abnormal poisons are 
generated within us in addition to the normal 
fatigue poisons created during the process of 
work. ‘‘When the individual is endeavoring to 
labor in an atmosphere at a high temperature and 
a high humidity,’’ said Professor F. 8. Lee re- 
cently in a memorable address ‘‘he has to contend 
not only with his normal fatigue substances, but 
with the pathological substances that result from 
the peculiar conditions of his labor. . . Normal 
and pathological fatigue substances are here pres- 
ent in solution in an over-heated body. If they 
are toxic at normal degrees of temperature, their 
toxicity is more pronounced at higher degrees, 
and in proportion as mechanical work is per- 


; 
formed and internal temperature rises, the mor 
is working power lessened.”’ 


I italicise the writer’s last words, for the reali 
zation that these things lessen working power—th 
heat and humidity, the excess pressure, the hig 
treadles—is a step towards their suppressio! 
The first fruits of the Milwaukee report are a 
ready seen in the Rules and Recommendations 0 
the Wisconsin State Industrial Commission. Thes 
are drawn up in conference with, and with the fu 
approval of, the Milwaukee laundrymen servin 
on the subeommittee appointed to recommen 
feasible standards of. safety and sanitation. Th 
requirement, among. others, of heat deflector 
lined with non-conductible material, and of e3 
haust fans is to remedy the atmospheric cond 
tions of work. The~recommendation of a pla 
form on all one-way single-treadle body-ironer 
is to avoid the necessity of stepping upward ont 
the treadle. The recommendation as to minimul 


foot pressures reads as follows: 


‘‘The proprietors and foremen of laundri 
should do everything in their power to educat 
operators of cuff, neckband and yoke press¢ 
to use the minimum amount of foot pressul 
necessary to do proper work. It has bee 
found from careful experiments made by con 
petent laundry men that 75 pounds is tl 
maximum amount of pressure necessary 1 
do perfect work on any of the above-mentio1 
ed machines. Additional pressure is, ther 
fore, not only a waste of the operator’s e1 
ergy, but a needless wear on the machinery. 


Doubtless, in the future, the installation « 
machines operated by compressed air, now on tk 
market, will replace the foot treadle machine 
But, at present, the cost of installation appea 
to be still prohibitive. Proper repairs and tl 
abandonment of the most heavy running m: 
chinery are also recommended in the report. . 
would not appear impossible to go further tha 
the Wisconsin Commission has done, and devi: 
a gauge which might be permanently attached 1 
the machine, and show at each tread when the r 
quired pressure has been exerted. 


But the essential thing is that a new serutin 
of waste has been made—and with the simplest aj 
pliances of science, scale, foot rule and therm: 
meter. Other valuable suggestions are broug] 
up in the report, such as the possibility of altern: 
ting or interchanging occupations. The harde 
work in the Milwaukee laundries was found to | 
in no way differentiated from the easiest. Pay ar 
hours were found practically the same at the e 
acting gas heated foot treadle machines, and : 
unheated power-driven machines in another d 
partment, requiring no muscular effort whateve 


In bringing out these facts dispassionately, tl 
Milwaukee report is of more than local or pas 
ing account. It strikes a deeper chord. F\ 
work that is unnecessary, work that is wholly w 
directed, work that exhausts, is waste from whi 
the mind instinctively recoils and for which 
demands a remedy. 
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Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


TO MESSRS. MITCHEL, McANENY, 


PRENDERGAST, AND THE 
BOROUGH PRESIDENTS 


N a month you will be in charge of Greater 
New York’s municipal affairs. It is no mean 

city over which you are to preside. No other com- 
munity of five million citizens, whether called a 


‘city, a kingdom, or an empire, ever gave its gov- 


ernment such opportunities as we lay at your feet. 
Three constitutions, it is true,—federal, state 


-and municipal,—limit and define your powers; and 


numerous statutes and codes give you pause. Yet 
in the main the trend of all legislation and all con- 


‘trolling court decisions for a generation has been 
‘to increase the powers which you are to exercise; 
‘to sweep away petty restrictions; to establish ef- 


fective home rule; to make real the responsibility 
of the municipal government to the municipal 


-electors and to the families of whom in the exer- 
-cise of the franchise they are the trustees. 


If now and then the Legislature has invaded the 


domain of local self-government, as notably in the 
interference with local management of the public 


schools, this does not pass without sharp protest, 


-and it is to be explained by the fact that there is 


still some uncertainty as to the precise place where 


‘in our local government real authority over the 


school system resides: whether in the appropri- 

ating body, or in the school board, or in the super- 

intendents, or in the trade unions of teachers. 
The broad fact remains that the municipal ad- 


‘ministration which you are about to install in the 
-city of New York has tremendous powers and 
“commensurate responsibility. You may, by taking 


thought, add to the expectation of life of our peo- 


‘ple. You may increase the security of person and 


_-of property in these five boroughs. You may re- 


strain the greed of exploiting landlords and em- 


ployers. You may give protection to girls and 


_-young women from physical and moral dangers. 


You may diminish the temptations of our boys 
and young men. You may so revolutionize our 


_-elementary school system as to add to the earning 


‘power of the graduate and at the same time teach 


_ him to live so that a given income will yield far 
“more than now of the things that make life worth 


- 


living. You may treat offenders against the law 
so as to give them wholesome discipline, and new 


‘motives to a useful, law-abiding career. You may 
_-eare for the sick in a co-ordinated and efficient de- _ 


partment of hospitals and homes in such a way as 
‘to shorten the illness, diminish the chances of its 
recurrence, and strengthen the resisting power of 


’-the members of the families from which your pa- 


tients came. You may abate such nuisances as 


unnecessary noises, dust, smoke, and advertising 
eyesores. 

This is not exaggeration, but words of truth and 
soberness. It is literally within your power, bar- 
ring unforeseeable accidents, to reduce the death 
rate, the sickness rate, the crime rate, and possibly 
even the tax rate; to increase the efficiency of 
young recruits in commerce and industry; to add 
to the content of life even in this already tensely 
alive metropolis. 

There may be unimaginative persons who would 
protest that it is not for any such ambitious pur- 
poses that we elect our officials. They would sym- 
pathize with that western school director who had 
just been reading an eloquent application from a 
candidate who promised, if elected school princi- 
pal, to lead his pupils ever onward and upward 
into the flowery upland meadows of intellectual 
delight. The director’s comment was that what 
they wanted, as he understood it, was simply some 
one to lead them through the spring term. 


Old-fashioned tax-paying reactionaries may thus 
profess themselves content if the city is led suc- 
cessfully through four quiet years, without scan- 
dal or corruption or too notorious inefficiency. 
Peace to their disillusioned and pessimistic souls! 
They may read Tue Survey if they like but they 
are not of our eager and determined band. We 
are of those who expect definite results from well- 
planned efforts for the common welfare. The 
schools, the libraries, the hospitals, the parks, and 
the courts; the police and the prisons; the fire en- 
gine, the street cleaner’s shovel and broom, the 
badge of the health inspector and the tenement 
house inspector; the water reservoirs and the sub- 
ways—all these and other agencies and symbols of 
our community life appeal to our imagination and 
make our hearts burn within us. They are here, 
as we see them, to give us life and to give it more 
abundantly—not merely to test our capacity for 
carrying on a government without graft. We want 
schools which are not merely respectable but effi- 
cient, keyed to present-day needs, vocational and 
cultural, teaching how to work and how to enjoy 
the fruits of labor, preparing for the office and 
shop and home, and just as definitely for the use 
of leisure in joyous appreciation of books and 
music and pictures and architecture, of nature 
out of doors and human society. We want schools 
that actually prepare human beings to exercise 
the will in rational choice, making a difference, 
which all the world will recognize by its fruits as 
an advantageous difference, in the lives of the boys 
and girls who have the high privileges of attend- 
ing them, schools without politics or professional 
jealousies, schools in which the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, Board of Education, Board 
of Superintendents, teachers, pupils, and citizens 
may take more pride and satisfaction than have 
ever yet been in evidence. 

The time is opportune for a long and rapid for- 
ward movement. Dr. Maxwell and those who have 
shared his ideals have accomplished much. They 
have fought hard and courageously for profes- 


- sional independence, and their educational pol- 
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icies have commanded the confidence of experts. 
_ The school inquiry undertaken by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment has been, from cer- 
tain points of view, searching and beneficial. Prob- 
ably it has revealed to those who read between 
the lines the chief weaknesses of the present sys- 
tem, and if not the Bureau of Municipal Research 
is here to point them out. The women teachers 
have won their fight for equal pay, with whatever 
advantages and whatever incidental disadvantages 
that may involve. 


OW, in the name of all that is good in our 
civilization which we wish to pass on unim- 
paired; in the name of all the latent powers of our 
children of which we have not yet beheld the fru- 
ition, let us lay aside childish bickerings and low 
ideals and write as the very first plank in the pro- 
gressive municipal program of the next four years, 
the redemption of the school system, its closer 
adaptation to modern needs, its efficiency and prac- 
ticality, the ennobling of its aims and the constant 
self-scrutiny of its methods, the development of a 
sounder loyalty and a stronger esprit de corps 
among the teachers, a clearer recognition of the 
direct economic function of the schools, while not 
obscuring the truth that the child is above all a 
spiritual being and that to starve his spiritual 
nature is the worst, because the most complete, 
race suicide. We have been toying with trifles 
instead of facing the task and measuring our re- 
sources. The mayor-elect and his associates have 
no riper and no more golden opportunity than in 
the creation of a twentieth century school system 
—one worthy of the splendid city, equal to the 
gigantic need, generously conceived, adequately 
financed, rigidly scrutinized, popularly under- 
stood and strong in a universal affection. 

Next in importance to the schools are the health 
activities of the city. As we may test the schools 
by their effect on incomes, so we may test the mu- 
nicipal health department by the death rate and 
the length of the active working life of the citizen. 
The schools are not the only educational forces in- 
fluencing character, and the public health service 
is not the only hygienic force influencing health 
and disease. But the schools and the health ser- 
vice are the organized, deliberately adopted means 
of doing what the city can do in their respective 
fields. 

By discovering in infants and growing children 
minor physical defects, weaknesses and tendencies, 


and advising how they can be overcome or mini- . 


mized; by controlling communicable diseases; by 
securing the purity of milk, meats, fruits and other 
food products; by scientific compilation and inter- 
pretation of vital statistics; by laboratory re- 
search and clinical study; and by a great cam- 
paign of educational propaganda on every subject 
of which popular knowledge will contribute to the 
public health, the health service will supplement 
the professional practice of medicine and promote 
the normal growth of sound hygiene in the ecom- 
munity. This will inevitably improve the racial 
stock, increase the pronortion of fruitful mar- 


riages, and modify continually for the better the - 


relation between the birth rate and the death rate. 
More and more of those who are born will develop 
into vigorous long-lived adults. There will be a 
great reduction in the loss from disease, orphan- 
age, premature and violent deaths, as all deaths 
from fevers, poisons, infections, and occupational 
diseases should be called. 


It would not be extravagant to expend a dollar 
a year for every inhabitant of the city in extend- 
ing and strengthening its public health service. 
To abolish typhoid, tuberculosis and malaria, in- 
fantile diarrhoea, rickets, measles and scarlet 
fever, to share in the triumph over cancer, and to 
mitigate the ravages even of the diseases of old 
age, to follow up the physical examination of 
school children so as actually to secure appropri- 
ate treatment for every ailment, to attack the 
venereal diseases with the same energy that has 
been shown in the case of other infectious diseases, 
to create in a word a health service which will re- 
flect throughout the same high ideals and sound 
methods that have already made some of its par- 
ticular branches famous throughout the world— 
nothing less than this should be the confident aim > 
of the new administration. 


Vocational training and a longer working life 
are two definite goals which, although they concern 
primarily the schools and the health service, also 
assume the hearty co-operation of other municipal 
departments. The public parks, playgrounds and 
recreation centers, the water supply, the street 
cleaning service, the public hospitals and dispen- 
saries, the enforcement of the tenement-house law, 
all obviously affect the public health, as do also the 
hours and conditions of employment, for which 
state laws and administration have rather more 
direct responsibility, although local courts and po- 
lice department have their distinct share in the 
enforcement of the state laws. 

We are addressing not any one commissioner or 
other representative of the police power—but the 
administration. Progress is to be made by the 
clear formulation of a municipal program. It is 
the mayor-elect and his colleagues who are to 
make the program, and through their own acts and 
the acts of those whom they appoint or whom they 
are to direct to carry it into effect. The Board of 
Aldermen, the Board of Education, and the perma- 
nent civil service can all be brought into line for a 
positive program of genuine municipal advance. 
Education and health are watchwords with which 
to conjure such support as no American city has 
ever yet given its trusted leaders. 


As for poverty and crime, the other two of the 
four social problems which await your attention, 
we have only to say that you will be astonished to 
see how the proportions of both crime and poverty 
will dwindle if you really solve the associated and 
easier problems of health and education. Some- 
thing will remain, to be sure, and upon that some- 
thing we may address you at a future time if our 
present suggestions, which are made with hearty 


-good will to you all individually and with all good 


wishes for the success of your administration, are 
not taken amiss. 
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city streets; to cartoonists; to novelists, 
movie-men, humorists, and prophets— 
New York, with all its chimneys and 
crosses, its hells and boy choirs, sends 
out this Christmas challenge to You, 
that you shall search out for it, shall 
place and keep on high before it where 
all may watch across a nation, our men 
of vision, our statesmen or Crowd-Men 
in business, our city-inventors, our God- 
engineers, our men who shall give us the 
news about ourselves, who shall organize 
the visions of the people, gather up the 
wills of crowds, and move Christ in 
from the country. 8 

Religion two-men size, or man-and- 
woman size, or one-family size, or two- 
family size, or village size, has been work- 
ed out. Doing as one would be done by 
with a few people is a thing any man can 
arrange for himself by sitting down and 
reading his Bible a few minutes. He can 
manage to do as he would be done by 
as far as the next yard. But how about 
doing as one would be done by with 
ninety million people, all sizes, all clim- 
ates, all religions, Buffalo, New Orleans, 
Seattle? How about doing as one would 
be done by three thousand miles? 

Working this out personally and in 
crowds all together and doing it three 
hundred and sixty-four days in the year, 
and then getting together and singing 
about doing it the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber, will make a Christmas that goes with 
great cities. 

x ok x 


AFTER such a crescendo passage in 

the holiday symphony, the pastoral 

note may be found in one‘of Miss Letts’ 

Leinster verses which T. A. Daly recently 

introduced to American readers is the New 
York Times: 

THE CRIB 
(In the Carmelite Church, Dublin.) 
By W. M. Letrs.’ 
Forninst the Crib there kneels a little 


child, 

Behind him in her ragged shawl .his 
mother, 

For all the ages that have passed one 
child 


Still finds God in another. 
Now, looka how he wonders when he 


sees 

The shepherds with their lambs beside 
the manger, 

The cattle, poor dumb creatures, looking 
down 


Upon the little Stranger. 
An’ there’s our Savior lying in the hay, 
Behind Him in her shawl His watchful 
mother; 
_ Two mothers with their sons, each knows 
1 the joys 
And sorrows of the other. 


The father kneels away there by the door, 


The hands he clasps in prayer are rough. 


with labor; 
_ The likes of him that hunger and that 


toil 
Once called Saint Joseph neighbor. 
' Outside the church the people travel by, 
_ The sick and sad, the needy, the neg- 
lected. 
But {ast across the threshold Bethlehem 
ies, 
Where none will be rejected. 


E David Mc- 


_ 7From Songs from Leinster. 
_ Kay, Philadelphia. 


The Telephone Doors 


of the 


HEN you lift the Bell Tele- 


phone receiver from the hook, 


the doors of the nation open for you. 


Wherever you may be, a multitude 
is within reach of your voice. As 
easily as you talk across the room, 
you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of Bell 
Service, into near-by and far-off states 


and communities. 


At any hour of the day or night 
you can talk instantly, directly 
with whom you choose, one mile, 
or a hundred, or two thousand 


miles away. 


Nation 


This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work to- 
gether in the Bell System to promote 
the interests of the people within 


the community and beyond its limits. 


It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of talking 


anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and national welfare 


and contentment are promoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


“11 
Tothill’s Patent Playground Apparatus 
Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 
Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 


Requirements. 
TOTHILL’S Patent 


Chicago, Ills. 


One System 


62 Playground Apparatus | Slide. . 
3 = adopted and u ex- pears in 
gn clusively by the City of | Perfect 
£45 Chicago. condition 
ze for users. 
air W.S.TOTHILL | Healthy 
Established 1875 Side” 
1309 Webster Avenue always 


slippery. 


Universal Service 
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Changing 
Nature’s Face 


The Panama Canal—an 
everlasting memorial to the 
imagination, perseverance, 
and ingenuity of the Ameni- 
can people—will soon be 
ready to receive the traffic 
that eagerly awaits the open- 
ing of-its giant locks. 


You must see this great en- 
gineering feat—declared by 
James Bryce to be “‘the most 
gigantic effort yet made by 
man on this planet to improve 
upon nature.” 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 


West Indies 


Panama Cruises 


afford an ideal means of visit- 
ing the Canal and the West 


Indies. The world famous 
S. S. “Grosser Kurfuerst’”’ 


makes three trips to these tropic 
lands. The sailing dates are Jan. 
14th, Feb. 12th and Marck 19th, 
duration of 21 or 29 days departing 
from New York calling at Havana, 
Santiago, Kingston, Colon, La 
Guaira, Port of Spain, Brighton, 
Barbados, Fort de France, St. 
Pierre, St. Thomas, San Juan, 


assau, 


The ‘cost is $160.00 up 
For illustrated booklet ‘‘To the 


Canal and Caribbean" write 
OELRICHS & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS Ue 
5 Broadway, New York | 


H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago 

Central National Bank, St. Louis 

Robert Capelle, San Francisco 

Alloway & Champion, 
Winnipeg 


Sewage Disposal 


THE FOR 
HLEY Country Homes 


YSTEM @ witHourT sewers 
NEA A oabled cabent 
Qospast'7, y Sowans Deel at eeu 


Country Home? The ASH- 

LEY SYSTEM makes modern 
house conveniences possible, and the whole premises 
sanitary and safe. Free illustrated literature on Mod- 
ern Sanitation. Write right away. 


We also provide Sewage Disposal for Institutions, 
Schools, Churches, Club Houses, etc 


ASHLEY HOUSE SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
120 MORGAN PARK, CHICAGO 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 269) 


the purpose to which at least the best 
insurance systems tend (and the others 
slowly follow), is to prevent and final- 
ly to eradicate poverty, and the subse- 
quent need of relief, by meeting the 
problem at the origin, rather than by 
waiting until the effects of destitution 
have begun to be felt. 


It is quite true that the prevention 
of poverty may to many appear an over- 
ambitious, almost a Utopian plan. Be- 
ginning with Malthus, who thought pov- 
erty of the majority of the human race 
an inevitable biologic law, and down to 
Attorney-General Bonaparte, who de- 
fended poverty as a necessary social in- 
stitution, the absence of which would 
dry up all the fountains of human sym- 
pathy, there were numberless variations 
of the “Leitmotiv” that the poor we have 
always had with us, always shall and 
always must. On the other extreme is 
the ultra-orthodox Marxist convinced 
that poverty must not only remain, but 
grow until the co-operative common- 
wealth has been established in all its 
glory. 

Much, however, depends upon the true 
definition of the term “poverty.” In 
one sense the vast majority of the peo- 
ple in every industrial county are poor. 
They are poor because they do not get 
an equitable return for their labor, be- 
cause to them comes but a very small 
share of the total social product of the 
community. 

There is a much more circumscribed 
definition of poverty—the poverty of 
those who are on the margin of want 
most of their lives. There is the poverty 
of those who cannot maintain the nec- 
essary physiological minimum, and can 
only meet their economic problem either 
by a life which results in degeneration 
of the individual and family, or by an 
appeal for charitable relief which re- 
sults in a loss of economic independence, 
and is penalized by modern society in 
many legal and social ways. 

It is this narrower problem of pover- 
ty that is urgently demanding a solution, 
and no promise of a future millennium 
can quite solve it. 


Accident Provision 


Can this problem be solved? The 
usual causes of this poverty have al- 
ready been enumerated: absence of a 
wage-earner, disability, unemployment. 
These three causes practically cover all 
causes of poverty. In numerous ways 
social insurance institutions meet exact- 
ly the situations enumerated above. In 
a vast number of cases, they have been 
successful in meeting the problem fully. 

The greatest results have been 
achieved in the domain of accident pro- 
vision. The principles of industrial ac- 


cident insurance are somewhat different: 
from other branches of social insurance. 
With few minor exceptions, all coun- 
tries agree that the entire cost of com- 
pensation for industrial accidents must 
fall upon the employer. The financial 
responsibility for losses occasioned by 
industrial accidents is, therefore, trans- 
ferred from the wage-workers to the em- 
ployers, and this transfer—known as 
the compensation principle—is the es- 
sential feature of accident insurance. 
The method of organization of insur- 
ance, therefore, becomes a matter of 
secondary importance as far as the 
workingmen are concerned. It is a 
problem primarily for the employer. 
Compulsory accident insurance means 
compulsion of the employer and not of 
the employe. In a good many countries, 
therefore, so-called accident compensa- 
tion laws instead of accident insurance 
laws were adopted. But in one of the 
two forms most industrial countries fol- 
lowing the German example have within 
thirty years adopted laws providing for 
wage-workers injured in the course of 
their employment, until early in 1910 the 
United States remained the only country 
of industrial importance without such 
legislation. The various countries have 
fallen in line in this order: 


Aavaicee Abroad 


First Decade (1880-1890) : 
1884; Austria, 1887. 

Second Decade (1891-1900): Hungary, 
1891; Norway, 1894; Finland, 1895; Great 
Britain, 1897; Denmark, 1898; Italy, 1898; 
France, 1898; Spain, 1900; New Zealand, 
1900; South Australia, 1900. 

Third Decade (1901-1910): Netherlands, 
1901; Greece, 1901; Sweden, 1901; West 
Australia, 1902; Luxemburg, 1902; British 
Columbia, 1902; Russia, 1903; Belgium, 
1903; Cape of Good Hope, 1905; Queens- 
land, 1905; Nuevo Leon (Mexico), 1906; 
Transvaal, 1907; Alberta, 1908; Bulgaria, 
1908; Newfoundland, 1908; United States 
(for federal employes only), 1908; Quebec, 
1909; Servia, 1910; Nova Scotia, 1910; 
Manitoba, 1910. 

Fourth Decade (1911—): Switzerland, 
1911; Peru, 1911; Roumania, 1912; Portugal, 
1913; about twenty-five states of the Amer- 
ican Union, 1911-1913. 


Germany, 


The problem of accident compensa- 
tion was bound to arise in each and 
every country almost simultaneously 
with the introduction of a highly capi- 
talized industry. In each and every 
country there was a long waiting 
period, which was a_ period of 
obstinate struggle between the various 
elements variously affected by the pro- 
posal to transfer the burden of industrial 
accidents from employe to employer. 
And in all countries the growing labor 
movement, often assisted by radical re- 
form movements, soon was drawn into 
the controversy. In each country indus- 


Social Insurance 


try pleaded special national reasons 
which made the proposal inequitable if 
not impossible. It introduces rather 
a humorous element into the study of 
its history to trace in all countries the 
same arguments in favor of as well as 
against the proposal. 

In most countries the original acts 
were soon followed by later enactments 
amending the law. In these amendments 
the evolution of European thought may 
be traced. There was very little of 
practical experience to go by when the 
earlier bills were passed, and many 
changes in administrative details were 
necessary. Again, most countries, not 
even excluding Germany, undertook this 
step in the field of social legislation 
with a good deal of fear, as a danger- 
‘ous experiment, and tried to limit it to 
certain portions of the industrial popu- 
lation. Therefore subsequent acts were 
necessary to extend the application of 
the law to a wider and wider field. 
Thus the industrial (manufacturing) 
population was the first to benefit be- 
cause of the greater urgency of the 
need, and agricultural, commercial and 
other employes were included later. 
But in no country except Switzerland 
was there ever a step backward. And 
even there it was eventually rectified. 


In the domain of sickness insurance 
the history of victories achieved is per- 
haps a somewhat more modest one. Not 
that the problem of sickness is any less 
acute than that of industrial accidents. 
But perhaps the very generality of the 
risk of sickness has created a great 
many relief institutions among the wage- 
earners, and, therefore, made a state 
interference seem less imperative. As 
yet the German example of a statewide, 
universal, and compulsory system of 
sickness insurance has been followed by 
few countries. Austria in 1888 and 
Hungary in 1891 were the earliest to 
fall into line. In the other countries 
the force of the movement for social 
legislation centralized itself upon the ac- 
cident problem. Sickness was not en- 
tirely neglected, but there was stronger 
objection to any compulsory system, as 
compulsion in this case would include 
the workmen. The hope for the pos- 
sibility of voluntary insurance was giv- 
en, and is still being given, a much 
longer trial in this field of sickness re- 
lief. 


Sickness Relief 


Of course, here too, the modern pro- 
gressive state did not remain altogether 
inert. From an attitude of utter neglect 
and even antagonism towards work- 
men’s sick benefit associations, most of 
the states gradually went over to that 
of encouragement and control, and 
then took the next step to financial as- 
sistance of these voluntary organiza- 
tions from the state treasury, as do now 
France, Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, 
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CHRISTMAS 


HE ENTIRE question of 

Christmas giving may be 
summed up in one word—selecting. 
If you knew of one good appropri- 
ate thing for each of those to 
whom you will give at Christmas 
time—friends, relatives, acquaint- 
ances—whether men, women or 
children, the Christmas question 
would be solved. 

But better even than this, is to 
have spread before you, wisely 
grouped, an infinite number of the 
best possibilities for everyone you 
may think of—meeting your every 
requirernent as to purpose, quality 
and price. 

For this reason, careful shop- 
pers will make up their Christmas 
list in our salesrooms. 
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Surveys made of the Organization, Construc- 
tion, and Administration of Hospitals 
and similar institutions. 
The Raising of Funds; Social Service Efficiency; and 


ospital Inspection especially studied, 


Switzerland, and others. But it is sig- 
nificant that another twenty years’ ex- 
perimentation with regulation, encour- 
agement, and subsidy has convinced 
even the most obstinate opponents of 
compulsion, that without it the problem 
of sickness in a workman’s family can- 
not be solved. Norway in 1909 intro- 
duced a compulsory sick-insurance sys- 
tem, as. did little Servia in 1910, and 
Lloyd George’s great English national 
insurance system of 1911 presents the 
latest important achievement of the 
compulsory principle. 

In Italy the introduction of a similar 
scheme has been considered for a long 
time and its final success is assured by 
the fact that in 1911, Italy—the first of 
all European countries—introduced a 
centralized national compulsory sys- 
tem of insurance of wage-earning wom- 
en in case of maternity. Even in Rus- 
sia a governmental proposal of a com- 
plete sick-insurance system has passed 
the Duma during the past year and be- 
came law. In other words, having 
more or less satisfactorily settled the 
problem of accidents, Europe is now de- 
voting its energy and attention to the 
kindred subject of sick-insurance. 


Old Age Insurance 


In a similar status the equally im- 
portant problem of old-age provision 
may be said to be at present. When the 
first proposals for social insurance were 
carried through the German Parliament 
in the early eighties, it was announced 
that the question of old-age provision 
constitutes an essential part of the new 
social policy. But even in Germany an- 
other five years elapsed before the old- 
age pension law passed. The technical 
aspects of any old-age insurance are so 
complex that time was needed for the 
preparation of the necessary data. Be- 
sides, each one of the three systems im- 
posed new burdens upon the employers 
who, naturally resisted it violently and 
had to be broken in gradually, as it 
were. 

Here perhaps still more than in the 
field of sick-insurance the opposition to 
compulsion was strong. It was argued 
that old-age was not an emergency as 
are accidents and sickness, but a per- 
fectly natural stage of development; that 
there was sufficient time for each in- 
dividual to make the necessary provis- 
ions for that stage. Much eloquence 
was spent in describing the glorious re- 
sults of saving habits, and a good deal 
of hope was placed in saving institutions 
and similar methods of encouraging 
thrift. 


And yet what was the inexorable trend 
of events? Educational influences 
proved insufficient. Material assistance 
was then resorted to. France and Bel- 
gium since the early fifties experimented 
with national institutions for voluntary 


old-age insurance, and so long as the 
assistance was limited to providing a 
safe place and assuming the administra- 
tive costs, the undertaking was a perfect 
failure. More direct and substantial 
subsidies were next tried. In 1895 
France first began to grant such sub- 
sidies. Then Italy, in 1898, organized 
its National Voluntary Old-Age Insur- 
ance Institution, substantial subsidies 
were from the first made a part of the 
system, and in that country such sub- 
sidies were advocated for about twenty 
years previous to the final adoption of 
the law. In Belgium after forty years 
of unsubsidized insurance, subsidies 
were granted in a small way from 1891, 
and later_the policy of subsidies was 
broadened out by the special act of 1900. 
Spain, trailing behind the more progres- 
sive countries, has within recent years 
(1908) started its new National Old- 
Age Insurance with a similar subsidy 
plan. 


But in vain were all such hopes of 
voluntary, even if subsidized insurance, 
and the progressive world has recently 
come flatly to recognize its insufficiency. 
This was no mere theoretical conclusion. 
For almost each and every country had 
evidences of the advantage of the com- 
pulsory method in its own midst. In 
industries where the hazard was great, 
where the strenuous work made prema- 
ture old-age a matter of common oc- 
currence, and finally where the perman- 
ency of service made for a closer per- 
manent relationship between industry 
and labor, compulsory old-age pension 
insurance had long developed. Thus in 
navigation, mining, and _ railroading, 
three branches of industry possessing 
all the characteristics above mentioned, 
well-organized old-age pension funds 
had existed in many countries long be- 
fore any universal system of old-age in- 
surance was established. In almost all 
of them the principle of supplementary 
contributions from employers, and in 
some of them also that of state subsi- 
dies, the two essential principles of 
modern social old-age insurance, had al- 
ready been applied, and thus an object 
lesson given of the advantages of such 
a system. 


Pensions for the Aged 


Simultaneously with this movement 
for subsidized old-age insurance, a 
movement of a somewhat different na- 
ture grew up, which had its most im- 
portant manifestation in the British old- 
age pension act of 1908. The truth is, 
that the movement for old-age insur- 
ance proceeded from several different di- 
rections. One moving force was the ne- 
cessity of meeting the problem of super- 
annuation in modern industry—and that 
led up to private pension funds, and 
old-age insurance with compulsory con- 
tributions from employers. 


Social Insurance 


But there was another tremendous 
moving force in the desire to improve 
the conditions of poor relief in these 
countries, where such relief for the aged 
was admitted as a right. Denmark was 
the pioneer in this development of na- 
tional old-age pensions with its laws 
of 1891, “providing old-age support for 
the worthy poor aside from poor re- 
lief,” and there were many good rea- 
sons why Great Britain selected this 
_ path rather than that of compulsory old- 
age insurance, when it finally passed a 
measure in 1908. Quite naturally the 
same preference for straight old-age 
pensions is found in the Australasian 
Colonies, which, in point of accomplish- 
ment, actually got ahead of Great Brit- 
_ ain by some eight years. But a very 
‘curious combination of both forms of 
old-age provision may be found in 
France, where in 1905, or three years 
earlier than in England, an old-age pen- 
sion law for worthy poor was passed, 
and nevertheless was five years later 
followed by a compulsory old-age in- 
surance system, which still exists side 
by side with the older one. 


Unemployment 


While theoretically at least, the prop- 
er measures for meeting the economic 
problems of accident, disease, and old- 
age, have been discovered and to a great 
extent applied, the situation was very 
complex in one branch of social insur- 
ance, which as the most learned theor- 
ists of social insurance admit is the 
pivotal point by which the entire struc- 
ture of social insurance is to be judged 
—and that is unemployment insurance. 

For many years the problem of unem- 
ployment insurance baffled the best ef- 
forts, and was by many considered in- 
solvable. Not only the vastness of the 
problem, but also the difficulty of dif- 
ferentiating between voluntary and in- 
voluntary unemployment, the very great 
danger of simulation, and finally the 
very close connection of the question of 
unemployment with the entire matter of 
the struggle between employer and la- 
bor, and the grave problems raised by 
state intervention in the struggle—all 
this made the possibility of state in- 
surance of unemployment a very doubt- 
ful one. Many experiments failed. 
Others, while successful, were alto- 
gether insignificant in the extent of their 
application. 

But in 1900 in a very small way, the 
Belgian city of Ghent began the experi- 
ment of subsidizing labor unions in this 
work. The experiment was watched 
very carefully, and very soon was ad- 
mitted to be a very effective way of 
meeting the problem, if the problem is 
ever to be met. It was, therefore, soon 
_ tried in other countries; in Italy by the 
large Milan foundation for social wel- 
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fare in 1905. In Germany a number of 
cities in 1907, and many more since 1909, 
have developed this plan. In France, 
Norway, and Denmark, the very inter- 
esting and from the ordinary American 
point of view, almost incredible, situa- 
tion is found of the Central Govern- 
ment subsidizing labor unions or other 
organizations of wage-workers in their 
function of paying unemployment bene- 
fits and a similar measure is earnestly 
agitated for in Italy. And finally, Great 
Britain, towards the close of the last 
year, passed its compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance system, the first national 
system in this field, covering nearly two 
and a half million workmen. It may 
finally be said that a theoretical answer 
to the question “Is unemployment —in- 
surance possible’ has been given, and 
the answer is in the affirmative. 


Life Insurance 


With accident, sickness, old-age, and 
unemployment, the list of the existing 
social insurance institutions practically 
closes. But in the future another 
branch, as yet very little spoken of, is 
bound to achieve a good deal of prom- 
inence. This is the insurance of widows 
and orphans, or ordinary life insurance. 


It may seem peculiar that: while this 
form of insurance, providing financial 
relief in case of death from ordinary 
causes, is the most popular form of pri- 
vate insurance, it is least taken care of 
by any existing system of social insur- 
ance, though for obvious reasons, the 
necessity for it is greatest among the 
wage-earning class. The reason for this 
seemingly inexplainable exception is 
found not in the lack of need, but of the 
ways and means. Ordinary life insur- 
ance is of necessity costly. It is cheap- 
er for younger age groups, when the 
risk of death is small, but then the need 
of it is not very great. With increasing 
age the cost, on actuarial principles, 
rises with the need. In so far as efforts 
have been made to provide the wage- 
earner with life insurance, they have 
only succeeded in proving the frightful- 
ly high cost, and one is justified in 
doubting whether the advantages of our 
entire system of so-called industrial life 
insurance justify the cost. 

But it becomes quite evident that the 
structure of social insurance is not com- 
plete until at least the widows and or- 
phans are taken care of by the system. 
For here appears again the central prin- 
ciple upon which social insurance is 
based—the inability of the wage-earn- 
ing class to meet the cost of insurance 
based upon ordinary commercial prin- 
ciples. 

Already the first steps in the right di- 
rection have been made in a few iso- 
lated instances. What was true of old- 
age and invalidity insurance is also true 


of widows’ and _ orphans’ insurance. 
The more compact and better paid 
groups of wage-earners in navigation, 
mining, and railroads, are already pro- 
vided with such form of insurance in 
many countries. We already find such 
pension systems in the mining industry 
of Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
and Great Britain; in the railroad indus- 
try of Belgium, France, Germany, Rus- 
sia, and Spain; in the navigation in- 
dustry of France, Germany, and others. 
Outside these definite wage groups 
several states have made an effort to 
meet the need by providing cheap vol- 
untary insurance. Such efforts either in 
connection with the Postal Savings 
Bank System, or old-age insurance in- 
stitutions, have been made in England, 
in France, in Italy, and even in Russia. 
Needless to say they have been invari- 
ably complete failures. France was the 
pioneer in this problem, by providing for 
a small death benefit continuing only for 
six months, as a part of its new old- 
age insurance system. But Germany 
was again the first to provide a compre- 
hensive widows’ and orphans’ pension 
system for its entire wage-earning pop- 
ulation, through the new insurance act 
of 1911, revising all its existing social 
insurance legislation. The United 
States, within the last two or three 
years, by the somewhat sudden develop- 
ment of the mothers’ pension movement, 
has indicated at least the possibility of 
a different solution of the same problem. 
Thus a new path has been opened for 
other civilized countries to follow. 


This, very briefly, has been the rapid 
development of the complex body of 
legislation toward social insurance in 
Europe. Enough has been said to in- 
dicate that the movement toward social 
insurance is not local or temporary. 
From the frozen shores of Norway to 
the sunny clime of Italy, from the fur- 
thest east to Spain, all Europe, whether 
Germanic, Saxon, Latin, or Slav, 
follows the same path. Some countries 
have made greater advance than others, 
but none have remained outside the pro- 
cession, unless it be a few of the more 
insignificant principalities of the Bal- 
kan peninsula. The movement for social 
insurance is one of the most important 
world movements of our times. 


America’s Need 


From an historical point of view, this 
brief account alone is, therefore, a suf- 
ficient argument for the extension of 
the movement to our country. However, 
no country has joined the procession out 
of unreasoning desire for imitation. 
And before the American people will be 
ready to follow, they will know a great 
deal more of the positive results for so- 
cial good which the system of social in- 
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surance has 
know now. 

Americans will also have impressed 
upon them in countless ways the conse- 
quences, in misery and social loss, 
of insufficient provision against the 
hazards of fortune encountered by the 
families of the great majority of Ameri- 
can workmen. Here are some facts de- 
manding sober consideration: 


(1) From two-thirds to three-fourths 
of all productive workers in the United 
States depend upon wages or small 
salaries for their existence. 

(2) From four-fifths to nine-tenths of 
the wage-workers receive wages which 
are insufficient to meet the cost of a 
normal standard of health and efficiency 
for a family, and about one-half receive 
much less than that. 

(3) If a certain proportion of wage- 
workers’ families succeed in attaining 
such a standard, it is made possible only 
by the presence of more than one work- 
er in the family. 

(4) This condition, however, can 
only be temporary in the history of any 
workingman’s family. 

(5) The increase in the standard of 
wages is barely sufficient to meet the in- 
creased cost of living. 

(6) An annual surplus in the work- 
ingman’s budget is a very rare thing, 
and is very small. 

(7) The growth of savings bank de- 
posits in the United States is not suf- 
ficient evidence of the ability of the 
American workingman to make substan- 
tial savings. A large proportion of these 
savings belong to other classes of popu- 
lation, and in so far as information is 
available, the average workingman’s de- 
posit is very small. 

(8) The analysis of the economic 
status of the American wage-worker 
does not disclose his ability to cope with 
the various economic emergencies with- 
out outside assistance. 

It may be argued that all this evidence 
of the unsatisfactory economic condi- 
tion of the working class, if correct, 
proves rather the necessity of a higher 
wage level than of a policy of social in- 
surance. And it is surely not the inten- 
tion of the writer to deny the necessity 
for higher wages. But this objection, 
often made, is based upon a misconcep- 
tion of the direct aims of social insur- 
ance. It does not deal with the normal 
standard of workingmen’s life, except 
indirectly, and in so far as the normal 
standard of wages and the standard of 
living depending upon wages are un- 
satisfactory, the corrective measures are 
much broader than anything social in- 
‘surance can offer. 

The direct object of social insurance 
is to protect this standard from the on- 
‘slaught upon it by various physical and 
economic dangers, though it goes with- 
out saying that by this amount of pro- 
tection the general standard is upheld 
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House, N.Y.-Y.M.C.A., and thousands of others (large and small) in every line of business. 


You Typewrite 
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your names, addresses, etc., on perforated sheets of paper. Then tear them off and slide into 
flexible celluloid tubes. These tubes slide up and down in the metal panels in perfect order. 


Write for Rand Catalogue C. 


ty THE RAND COMPANY 


North Tonawanda, New York 


50 Union Sq.,N.Y.City 1229 Munsey Bldg. ,Baltimore,Md. 
234 Congress St.,Boston 32 Clay St.,San Francisco,Cal. 


HOLDS 200 to 900,000 NAME CARDS 
Size of each panel, 20 in. by 6 in. 
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Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 
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and its improvement facilitated. But 
the economic and _ statistical evidence 
produced seems to force the conclusion, 
that if the general status of the wage- 
worker’s life is much below the standard 
of physiological necessity and economic 
efficiency, surely the wage-worker is 


BENJ.H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Fon _ Os O)O\non as 


206-8 Fulton St. New Y ork 


seldom in condition to withstand the at- 
tack of any cause which produces an 
interruption of income. In other words, 
the condition exists which has been re- 
sponsible for the growth of the social 


insurance movement in all industrial 


countries. 


No. VII. 


HONESTY SECRECY RAPIDITY ACCURACY 


Were realized last Month on 


ELECTION DAY 


In Communities Using 


- TRIUMPH 
VOTING MACHINE 


Do you know the dangers and maccuracies of hand ballot voting > 


Ballots slightly torn by accident in unfolding and folding unnoticed by the 
voter are liable not to be counted. Under the law, they are void. 


Ballots returned by the voter, if folded differently than when delivered to 
him, are void by law. 


Ballots marked in any unusual way, as a cross drawn with lines slightly 
crooked, or by an indelible pencil not quite black, are technically void. 


These are some of the hundreds of flaws which have been held by judicial de- 
cisions to be sufficient to invalidate ballots. “These precautions are necessary to insure 
secrecy, but ag Dey often in effect disfranchise honest voters for a year. 


Do you feel absolutely sure that every 
ballot you have cast has been counted just 
as you desired—that your ballot every 
year or even last month was free from all 
the thousands of possible flaws? 


The ‘‘ TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE” 
gives you this assurance for it 
CANNOT MIS-MARK BALLOTS 
CANNOT MISCOUNT BALLOTS 
PREVENTS PLURAL VOTING 
PREVENTS DISHONEST COUNTING 
Actual use of the TRIUMPH VOTING 
MACHINE proves it to be a successful ap- 
plication of the principles of scientific and 
efficient management to elections. It meets 
all election law requirements. 


Send for our illustrated booklet and let us show 
you the modern way. 


TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE CO., 60 Wall St., NEW YORK 


Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts 


For men who are good risks, the Metropolitan has a special $5,000 
whole-life policy at very low rates. 

A good risk is a man in good health, of good family history, in an 
occupation without special hazard. 

Can you qualify? 

Then inquire about this special 
low-rate policy. 

Don’t wait for a “raise” to make 
possible another policy. Add 
$5,000 now. 

Note the rate at your age. See 
how little $5,000 more insurance 
will cost. Think of the satisfaction, 
the sense of security, in that much 
more protection against an evil day. 


Rate per $5,000 


Your insurance policy loafs while 
you work. The day you stop, i 
begins. The day after your last 
pay eo? is insurance ‘policy day. 
The Metropoli- 
tan is there wait- 
ing with a check. 


G 


Full particulars 


of loan, surrender 
and paid-up val- 
ues for 2 postal 
card giving your 
age at nearest 


birthday. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York :: 1 Madison Avenue 


What better way of living up tothe 


full meaning of Christmas Time? 
Put Red Cross Sealsonevery- 


thing you mail and wrap up 
—either at home or in your 
business. Buy Red Cross 
__ Seals. Use them évery day. 


Buy Red Cross Christmas 
Seals to seal your Christmas 
mail and packages and help 
the fight against tuberculosis 
in your community. One cent. 


Red Cross * 
Christmas Seals 


TUBERCULOSIS 


ONE CENT EACH 
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